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SOME DIFFICULTIES OF THE DAY 
IV. THE ASSAULT ON THE FAMILY. 
By RicHarp O’SuLLIvAN. 


OME six or seven miles to the West of the Mayo 
and Galway Coast there lies a little island that 
bears the lovely name of Inisbofin; the Isle of 
the White Cow. It is a stark and lonely place 

with an area on a rough estimate of not more than two 
square miles. 


One may imagine and even inquire what interest such 
a tiny place can hold for the modern mind. In answer 
to the inquiry let it be said that Inisbofin affords a 
striking illustration of the truth of the judgment of 
Maitland: ‘‘ Such is the unity of all history that he 
who endeavours to tell a piece of it must feel that his 
first sentence tears a seamless web.”’ 


It was to Inisbofin that Colman returned via Lindisfarne 
and Iona after the disappointment he suffered at the 
Synod of Whitby. It was here that he founded the great 
school which was afterwards transferred to the mainland 
where the ruin still bears the name of ‘‘ Mayo of the 
Saxons.’’ To Inisbofin also the hazards of the Armada 
brought a group of Spanish ships and sailors who settled 
here and built the great castle whose walls even now 
command the entrance to the little harbour. The 
successors of these Spaniards were in turn surprised in 
their stronghold by the soldiers of Cromwell; and 
Inisbofin and all the land of the west endured for two 
centuries or more the rule of English landlords. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century an exchange or 
surrender executed between Englishmen brought to 
Inisbofin one of the convert leaders of the Oxford 
movement. 


Now, on this little island there chanced a little time 
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ago to land a poor student of economics and of ethics 
and of English law. As he disembarked from his small 
craft he saluted with a question one of the islanders 
who stood idly on the shore: ‘‘ Tell me, my good man, 
what is the population of your little island?”’ 

The student launched the question with an air of 
inquiry and not without a certain secret pride, for 
already he knew or thought he knew the answer. They 
had told him at Clifden that the inhabitants of Bofin 
numbered some eight or nine hundred souls. To a mind 
expecting such a reply the answer of the islander was 
a surprise and in a way a revelation; ‘‘ There are,’’ said 
he, ‘‘in Bofin about one hundred and sixty families.’’ 


During two days spent on the island the student 
learned many other lessons in economics and in law. He 
was told that the successor of the great Allies of the Oxford 
Movement had lately sold the island estate (through 
the Board) to the inhabitants under the operation of the 
Irish Land Acts. In the process, the houses of these 
islanders had been re-roofed and re-built; their holdings 
had been re-arranged or in the proper a re-striped ; 
their boats and nets had been renewed. A library also 
had been established; and a chapel of almost classical 
simplicity had been built and consecrated for their use. 

Here, on this remote island, at the extreme edge of 
Europe, one was in the presence of a real revolution of 
economics and the social order. It was in its way a 
fulfilment of the beatitude: the meek had inherited the 
land. 

As he set sail in his little craft to recover the port of 
Cleggan and the Irish Coast, the student reflected on 
the wonders he had seen and heard, and it slowly dawned 
upon his mind that all these things were in some way 
related to the answer that the islander had made: 


‘‘ There are in Bofin about one hundred and sixty 
families.’’ They counted not so many individuals, but 
so many families. The family was the unit of their life 
and of their thought. The idea and institution of 
divorce were unknown in Inisbofin and in Irish Law. 
The Fair Rent Acts had been designed (Arthur Balfour 
had said so and Doctor Cunningham had noted the 
saying) to secure to the tenant families out of the produce 
of the soil an amount sufficient to enable them to live 
according to some standard of decent comfort. Behind 
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the idea of the Fair Rent lay the idea of a living wage. 
Fair Rents had led in turn to land purchase, and land 
purchase involved a triple reference to the family. 
First, the sitting tenant, or the son or grandson of an 
evicted tenant, was entitled to purchase fis holding and 
to have his purchase financed by the State. Secondly, 
the unit of purchase was the economic holding, that is 
to say, an amount of land necessary and calinians to 
maintain a family according to a reasonable standard 
of decent comfort. In the Congested Districts the 
practice was for the Board to buy a whole group of 
estates of land and to re-stripe and re-arrange them into 
economic holdings before re-sale to the tenants. Thirdly, 
the period of repayment of the money advanced by the 
State to the tenant to finance the purchase of its holding 
was some sixty or seventy years. It was a family which 
purchased. The first fee simple owner would be not 
the tenant who signed the purchase agreement, nor even 
in many cases his son, but in most cases his grandson. 


The effort to secure a standard of decent comfort for 
the families of the poor was in truth the dominant idea 
of the whole movement of Reform. It underlay not 
only the series of Land Acts, but also the parallel series 
of Labourers Acts, under which a tenant purchaser 
might in turn be obliged to surrender a portion of his 
holding so that the agricultural labourer might have a 
worthy habitation at a rent within his means. 


The idea of the family as the economic and social unit 
and of a standard of human dignity were thus the 
dynamic principles of the reform and even of the 
revolution at Inisbofin and elsewhere. Without these 
ideas... ? 


As the eyes of the student rested in a kind of lazy 
contemplation of the receding shore there came unbidden 
to his mind out of the recesses of memory a saying of 
Walter Bagehot that all the economists whom he had 
read in his youth ‘‘ conceived society as two men cast 
on an uninhabited island.”’ 


This saying of Walter Bagehot filled and (shail we 
say?) fertilized his thought. It was true not only of 
the early Individualists but also of the later Socialists. 
The image of two men cast on an uninhabited island 
was before the mind of many if not all of the writers 
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of the famous Fabian Essays. Individualism and 
Socialism thus started from a common concept and 
Shared a common philosophy. Society was for them an 
aggregation of individuals not of families. Indeed, in 
the last analysis the family had for them no existence. 


This inner community of Individualism and of 
Socialism explained the indifference and even the 
hostility that each had shown to the institution of the 
family. Under the influence of Individualism and of 
Socialism acting simultaneously and in succession the 
course of English History in the nineteenth century had 
been not to maintain the family and give it an economic 
base (as the Irish peasants had done), but to dissolve 
the family as a social unit and to destroy its economic 
independence. The policy of what were called the 
progressive forces in English politics had been always 
and equally to attack the indissolubility of marriage, 
the supremacy of the paternal power, the subordination 
of child to parent, the institution of family property. 


The course of English History in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries unfolded itself before his eyes. 
Marriage had ceased to be a matter of ecclesiastical and 
had become a matter of civil jurisdiction. A regular 
system of divorce had been instituted and the grounds 
for which divorce might be granted had been extended 
from time to time. The judges going their assize had 
been invested with power to dissolve marriages. In the 
end, though certain legal formalities had to be observed, 
it became possible for men and women to terminate 
their marriage by mutual consent (as the Papal Curia 
observed in the proceedings of the Marlborough Case), 
though from time to time the judges of the Divorce 
Court refused a decree to the collusive parties on the 
ground that they had not satisfied the court that the 
respondent in the suit (who as an act of chivalry was 
usually the husband) had really committed adultery. 
‘* For all I know,” said the Judge in one proceeding, 
‘* the ‘lady in the case’ may have been the sister or 
the aunt of the respondent. I cannot grant a divorce 
unless you satisfy me adultery has been committed.”’ 


In addition to the ever-widening jurisdiction in 
divorce which was enjoyed by the judges of the High 
Court the Law had granted to magistrates in Petty 
Sessions extensive powers to deal with matrimonial 
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causes and to make orders for separation of the spouses. 
The current indifference or hostility to marriage was 
reflected in the use that the magistrates made of these 
powers. Often when the applicant on a summons asked 
for an order for maintenance or other such order, short 
of separation, the magistrates were apt to go beyond 
the application and make an order for separation. In 
The Times newspaper of the 16th October, 1930, the 
President of the Divorce Court rebuked the magistrates 
for exceeding their jurisdiction in this wise: ‘‘ In the 
summons the applicant asked only for maintenance on 
the ground of wilful neglect on the part of the husband 
to maintain her. The magistrates made orders for 
separation and custody of children. It was the second 
or third case that came before him that morning with 
similar characteristics. The Justices assumed one of 
the most difficult jurisdictions which could be exercised, 
that of dealing with the marital relations of two parties 
who had differences. They decreed a judicial separation 
and broke up the family without being asked for such 
an order. They gave the custody of one child to the 
father and of the other to the mother. It was only 
necessary to call attention to an occasion of that kind 
to see what a mistaken proceeding it was and how 
prolific of mischief it could be in the marital relations 
of people resorting to provincial justices in their limited 
jurisdiction.’’ 


The decline of the institution of matrimony was also 
illustrated by the tendency of the latest statutes and 
orders to treat legitimate and illegitimate children on 
the same level. Under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, for instance, no distinction is drawn between 
legitimate and illegitimate children so long as they are 
dependent on the father as wage-earner. And the final 
proof of the de-gradation of the idea of the family in 
England is to be found in the decision of the Court of 
Appeal that a marriage celebrated in Soviet Russia and 
terminable at the will of either of the parties (by a notice 
filed with the Registrar), is a marriage within the 
meaning and for the purposes of the English Law. 

The supremacy of the paternal power was challenged 
and displaced in the series of statutes that gave to the 
married woman an equal right with her husband to the 
custody of the children of the marriage, and that gave 
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of necessity to the Court jurisdiction to hear and to 
determine any dispute between the spouses. Parallel 
to this series of statutes went the growth of the power 
of the State and of Local Authorities over the education 
of children of the marriage. And the provisions of the 
Children’s Act, 1908, had been said by a competent, 
even the most competent, English jurist to mark ‘‘a 
revolution in the law.’’ ‘‘ Under the provisions of the 
Children’s Act, 1908,’’ said Sir John Macdonnell, in one 
of his Quain lectures at the University of London, ‘‘ the 
child has ceased to be the child of the parents. It is 
now the child of the State.’’ 


The attack on the institution of family property is 
to be found in the series of Settled Land Acts and in 
the introduction of Estate and Death Duties in the 
Finance Act of 1894. This piece of legislation had 
been violently criticized and opposed by the Catholic 
economist, Charles Devas, and on this very ground. It 
was defended in Parliament by Sir William Harcourt, 
a Liberal, who used the memorable phrase: ‘‘ We are 
all Socialists nowadays.”’ 


It is true that settlements of land and the payment 
of Estate Duty and Death Duties are no part of the 
prerogative of the English poor. Five Englishmen out 
of six, it is said, die without capital. The poor live 
on their wage and are not expected out of their wage 
to accumulate funds. The Law even assumes that 
the wage they ordinarily receive is not a living wage. 
It assumes that the wage is, and is likely for an 
indefinite period to be, insufficient to enable the wage- 
earner to make provision out of his own resources 
for old age or for periods of ill-health or for periods 
of unemployment or for the widowhood of his wife or 
for the education of his children. On this assumption 
provision has been made by statute for the payment 
to members of the working classes of old age pensions 
and of unemployment insurance and of health insurance 
and of widows’ pensions, and the education of the 
children of the poor has been accepted as an obligation 
of the Public Authorities. In the opinion of a competent 
French economist, the social legislation of modern 
England amounts (in his phrase) to ‘‘la_ stérilisation 
politique des classes ouvriéres anglaises.’’ In any event 
it means and registers the fact that the families of the 
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working classes have lost their economic independence. 


This condition of the working classes has been made 
the occasion or the excuse for the introduction in 
England of schemes of birth prevention which now have 
the sanction of the English Church and of the English 
State. Meantime, the birth-rate in England has pro- 
gressively fallen and is now 15.8 per thousand, that is 
to say the lowest, or the lowest save one, of all the 
countries of the world. As one consequence emigration 
to the Dominions has largely ceased and the Imperial 
control over the life of the Dominions has entirely 
vanished. Great Britain is now menaced by a future 
in which a diminishing number of younger folk will 
have to maintain an increasing number of aged people. 
Yet the prospect does not even give pause to those who 
are seized with the frenzy of Neo-Malthusian philosophy. 
The practice and the propaganda of birth prevention 
having had for their effect only the decline of what are 
called the more desirable stocks, the advocates of the 
new morality are now desperately seeking to achieve their 
end by the open advocacy of abortion and sterilization 
of the unfit and of the poor. In addition to the inner 
logic of the Individualist-Socialist philosophy which 
governs their thought they have, now before their eyes 
the practical example in these matters of Soviet Russia. 
At an International Sex Congress held in London in 
the year 1929, it was resolved with unanimity that 
‘* Soviet Russia is the only country in Europe in which 
a rational and scientific policy is followed in matters 
of sex.”’ 


This record of the movement of thought and action 
in modern England is similar to the movement of 
thought and action in other European countries which 
have been dominated during the same period by the 
same Individualistic-Socialist philosophy. The contri- 
bution of Individualism-Socialism to the life of Europe 
has been in the French summary of it: ‘* Divorce et 
Dénatalité.’”’ It has undermined the family. Though 
it has in later years appeared to accept the idea of the 
living wage which it received from the Encyclica! of 
a great Pope, it has in fact failed to understand or 
operate the idea (which is founded on the family) and 
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has ended by degrading it and emptying it of its most 
vital meaning. 


Nor is it only the family that has been misunderstood 
in idea and undermined in practice by the current 
philosophies of Individualism and of Socialism. The 
real attack is upon Man. The real misunderstanding 
is of his Nature. Individualists and Socialists alike 
have failed to distinguish between the Individual and 
the Man, between the life of matter and the life of the 
spirit. The distinction is luminously made by Pére 
Garrigou-Lagrange: ‘‘ Man will only be fully a Person, 
a per se subsistens and a per se operans, in so far as 
the life of reason and liberty dominates that of the 
senses and passions in him. Without that he will 
remain like the animal, a simple individual, the slave 
of events and circumstances, always in tow to something 
else, incapable of guiding himself. He will only be a 
part, without being able to aspire to being a whole. 
To develop one’s individuality is to live the life of the 
passions, to make one’s self the centre of everything and 
to end by being the slave of a thousand transient goods 
that bring a wretched, momentary joy. Personality, on 
the contrary, increases as the soul rises above the sensible 
world and by intelligence and will binds itself more 
closely to that which makes the life of the spirit.’’ 


So, too, Monsieur Jacques Maritain: ‘‘ The modern 
world confounds two things which ancient wisdom had 
distinguished : it confounds individuality and personality. 
A person is a complete substance, intellectual in nature 
and master of his action; sui juris, autonomous, in the 
authentic sense. The word person is reserved for sub- 
stances which choose their end and are capable of deciding 
on the means and of introducing a series of new events 
into the Universe by their liberty. The word Individual, 
on the contrary, is common to man and to the beast, 
to microbe and plant and atom. And whilst personality 
rests on the subsistence of the soul, individuality is 
based on matter which is the principle of division. 
In so far as we are individuals we are a part only 
of the Universe. As we are individuals we are subject 
to the stars. As we are persons we rule them.”’ 
And again: ‘‘ Modern individualism is a misunder- 
standing, a blunder. The individaul, taken as an 
individual, exists for his city; taken as a person, the 
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city exists for him, for the advancement of his moral 


and spiritual life.’’ Persona: id quod est perfectissimum 
in tota natura. 


So also the brilliant Russian philosopher Nicholas 
Berdyaev: ‘‘ The untruth in Communism is greater 
than its truth. It is above all a spiritual, not a social 
falsehood. What is false and terrible is the very spirit 
of Communism. Its spirit is the negation of spirit, the 
negation of the spiritual principle in man. Its untruth 
is its rejection of God. Communism is inhuman, for 
denial of God leads to denial of man. The man of Marx 
has lost the image and likeness of God, he is the image 
and likeness of Society. There is no more personal 
conscience, no more personal reason, no more personal 
freedom. . Living personality does not exist for him. . 
Christianity recognizes the inherent value of human 
personality and is incapable of organizing a society in 
which personality is humiliated and denied. Communism 
rejects the value and meaning of human personality.”’ 


In the light of these statements a new and deeper 
meaning is to be found in the analysis by Monsieur 
Etienne Gilson of the thought of Rousseau. According 
to him the ideal man of Rousseau was different from 
the ideal man as he had been before Rousseau. Before 
Rousseau it had been the Greek ideal, the man led by 
reason. Rousseau said, according to M. Gilson, of the 
myth of the good and evil desires, two unequal horses 
driven by reason—how much better they would be if 
reason ceased to drive them! The ideal man of Rousseau 
was one guided by feeling alone, completely passive, 
receptive of the impressions that came to him from the 
external world. He lived in complete submission to the 
external world and reason had no part to play. 


It was easier now to understand the Socialism of Marx 
and the Individualism of Freud. Both the one and 
the other annihilated reason. In the philosophy of Freud 
reason became a vain rationalization. The principle 
that guided man lay in the unconscious. For Marx the 
driving force of human life lay in the pressure of economic 
necessity. Intellectual and moral and philosophic ideas 
were a mere by-product of the play of economic forces. 
For Freud and for Marx the conscious life of man is an 
illusion and an untruth. 


The effort of the progressive forces of Individualism 
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and Socialism was thus the destruction of human nature 
and human dignity. The Man of the Individualist- 
Socialist conception was something less than a Person. 
Being less than a Person he was not capable of making 
a Contract, least of all a Contract that was to be 
indissoluble. If he appeared to enter into such a contract 
he ought to be excused for breaking it and he ought 
to be allowed to terminate it. Such a Man was naturally 
incapable of discharging the duties or exercising the 
rights of a parent towards his children. If he had 
children, they ought to be treated not as his children 
but as the children of the Omnipotent State. In the Papal 
Encyclical on the Soviet Campaign against God the Holy 
Father spoke of the moral and cultural and even economic 
decadence that the masters of the Soviet regime 
endeavoured to hide by an agitation as barren as it 
was inhuman in which children were urged to denounce 
their parents, to destroy and defile sacred buildings and 
images and to dishonour their own souls with every vice 


and the most shameful excesses. Nor was the Man of . 


the Individualist-Socialist conception capable or fit to 
undertake the duties or to exercise the rights of 
ownership. 

The degradation of Man in the Individualist-Socialist 
conception seemed to give a clue to the mystery of the 
modern movement. It seemed to explain the universal 
attack upon the family and upon the principle of private 
property. It seemed even to explain the secret sources 
of the economic crisis which is by definition and in fact 
a crisis of the Family. Man who was less than Man 
could not maintain the burden of a great Civilization. 


As the little craft entered the port of Cleggan the 
student looked out to sea in the direction of Inisbofin. 
The little island was no longer to be seen. . . . His mind 
went back to the tiny harbour and to the man that he 
had met upon the shore. He thought of the word that 
he had spoken and of the thing that they had done: and 
of the Chapel they had built upon the island and of a 
Light that was always burning. 
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ABSOLUTION OF RESERVED CASES 
By THE Rev. E. J. Manoney, D.D. 


L 
A discussion concerning absolution in the internal forum of 
the commoner reserved cases. Reservations ‘‘ propter peccatum ”’ 
and ‘‘ propter censuram ”? must be kept distinct. Petition for 
special delegated faculties. Reservation ceases extra territoriwm 
reservantis, 


II. 
Absolution of both classes of reservation “ in periculo mortis,”’ 
Cann. 882, 2252. Reincidence of certain censures. 


III. 


Absolution of reservations ‘‘ propter peccatum ”’ in special 
cases, Cann. 899, §3; 900. 


BV 
Absolution of reservations ‘‘ propter censuram’”’ in urgent 
cases, Can. 2254. Reincidence of the censure. Public cases are 
not excluded from the operation of this canon. 


Ve 


Conditions to be observed in absolving from censures. Absolving 
in ignorance. Form of absolution. A few cases. 


hk. 

In the article on RESERVED CASES contributed to 
the CLercy Review last January, an attempt was made 
to elucidate a rather intricate subject by discussing it 
from a practical point of view and eliminating rare and 
unusual situations... With a similar purpose in view, it 
is proposed now to discuss the absolution of these cases. 


1 Owing to an unavoidable mischance an uncorrected proof was 
sent to the printer. The following are the more important 
corrections : page 36, sub I, delete ‘‘ on the part of the penitent ”’ ; 
page 38, line 13, read “ hot always ” for ‘‘ sometimes never ”’ ; 
page 40, note 12, read ‘‘ xxv.’’ for “ xiv.”?; page 40, line 3 from 
bottom, delete sentence beginning ‘‘ He is”’; page 42, line 25, 
read ‘‘ censures l.s.’’ for “‘ censures’’; page 42, note 18, read 
‘“‘ censures l.s.”’ for ‘‘ penal law”’ ; page 44, line 27, read ‘‘ absolved 
in the internal forum ”’ for ‘‘ absolved.”’ 
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For, although the subject is difficult to understand, it 
is very much to the confessor’s advantage to remember 
the powers he possesses in dealing with reservations. 
It will often enable him to give absolution without the 
necessity of writing for special faculties. 


The limits of our examination of the subject must be 
remembered throughout, especially in the matter of 
censures. We are concerned only with the internal 
forum and only with censures de jure and latae sententiae, 
for these are the cases, such as the censures of Can. 2319? 
which are more likely to occur in the parochial adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments. The distinction observed 
in the former article between reservations propter 
peccatum and propter censuram must again be the basis 
of our present discussion.’ It is true that the conditions 
of absolution in both classes coincide in some particulars, 
but confusion is best avoided by keeping them rigidly 
distinct, and a reply of the Codex Commission has 
definitely rejected the liberal interpretation of some 
authors, who applied the circumstances of absolving reser- 
vations ‘‘ propter peccatum’’ to reservations ‘‘ propter 
censuram.’’* The difference between cases reserved to 
Ordinaries, by the common law of the Code, and cases 
which the Ordinary reserves to himself is vital to a 
correct understanding of the subject. The former class 
are all ‘‘ propter censuram,’’ the latter are, usually, but 
not necessarily, ‘‘ propter peccatum.’* All the cases 
reserved by the common law to the Holy See are ‘‘ propter 
censuram,’’ with the one exception of the crime of false 
denunciation of a confessor which is reserved “* propter 
peccatum ”’ as well as ‘‘ propter censuram.’”® 

Apart from the special circumstances which we are 
about to discuss in this article, a reserved case, whether 
sin or censure, can be absolved only by the authority 
to whom it is reserved by the law, and by the successors, 
superiors and lawful delegates of this authority. For 


2 Cf. CLarcy Revirw, III, p. 41. 
3 ibid., p. 39. 
*Utrum quaevis reservatio de qua Can. 900, sit tantum ratione 


peccati an etiam ratione censurae? Resp. Affirmative ad primam 
partem, negative ad secundam. A.A.S., 1925, XVII, p. 582. 


5 CLERGY REVIEW, ib., p. 45. 
6 Cann. 894 and 2363. 
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example, episcopal reservations can be absolved by the 
Canon Penitentiary.” Now, we are dealing with a simple 
confessor who is presumed not to possess any special 
faculties beyond those conceded to all confessors in the 
diocese. Therefore, should it transpire that a given 
reserved case does not come within any of the circum- 
Stances we are about to enumerate, either the penitent 
must approach a privileged confessor or the priest must 
obtain a special delegated faculty enabling him to deal 
with the case himself. The latter course is the more 
usual, I believe, in this country. He may approach the 
Ordinary (through the diocesan Chancellor) either in 
person or by letter, using preferably a Latin formula and 
concealing the name of the penitent.® 


All the authors make a point of reminding us that, if 
there is any danger of the seal of confession being vio- 
lated, even with the use of an assumed name, the petition 
should be sent direct to the Cardinal Penitentiary in 
Rome. But, in the event of such an unusual course 
appearing necessary, it is more correct and more 
expeditious to address the —s to Rome through the 
diocesan Chancellor, to whom it should be sent in a 
sealed envelope. 


All reservations, whether sins or de jure censures, 
cease outside the territory of the reserving authority.’ 
If, therefore, a case is reserved in diocese A but not in B, 
any confessor in B may absolve a penitent from diocese A, 
even though he has come into diocese B solely for the 
purpose of getting absolution. It must be carefully noted 
that, inasmuch as there is no territorial limit to papal 
authority, this rule applies only to strictly episcopal 
cases, namely, those cases which an Ordinary has himself 
reserved. Needless to say, the rule does not apply to 
censures reserved by the common law to Ordinaries; nor 


7 Can. 899, §2. 


8e.g., Reverendissime Domine. Titius commisit peccatum N 
in nostra dioecesi reservatum sub n. pagellae facultatum. Cum 
ipsum facti poeniteat, humiliter petit absolutionem. Rescriptum 
benigne dirigatur ad me, infrascriptum confessarium, Servum 
humillimum N.N. 

Reverendissime Domine. Infrascriptus confessarius humiliter 
petit facultatem absolvendi Titium a censura reservata sub n. 
pagellae facultatum. Servus humillimus N.N. 


® Can. 900, §3; 2247. $2. 
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does it apply to censures ‘‘ ab homine,’’ which are outside 
the limits of this discussion and are reserved ‘‘ ubique 


locorum . . . ita ut censuratus nullibi absolvi sine debitis 
facultatibus possit.’’” 


If. 


It is well known to everyone that the fullest faculties 
are enjoyed by every priest for the absolution of penitents 
from all sins and censures ‘‘ in periculo mortis.’" By 
‘“danger of death’’ is meant a situation in which a 
prudent judgment can be formed that death is probable, 
though not certain and imminent. It covers not only the 
critical stages of disease, but other dangers of death, for 
example, the departure of a soldier for the front. On the 
ordinary principle which governs all ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, faculties granted ‘‘ in periculo mortis ’’ may be 
used in all cases in which there is a reasonable doubt 
concerning the reality of the danger.” 


Absolution given in these circumstances is always 
valid, other things being equal, but the law makes two 
special rules for certain graver cases. (1) ‘*‘ Absolutio 
complicis in peccato turpi invalida est, praeterquam in 
mortis periculo; et etiam in periculo mortis, extra casum 
necessitatis, est ex parte confessarii illicita ad normam 
constitutionum apostolicarum et nominatim Benedicti 
XIV Sacramentum Poenitentiae, 1st Jun., 1741.’’* 
‘‘ Absolvens vel fingens absolvere complicem in peccato turpi 
incurrit ipso facto in excommunicationem Sedi Apostolicae 
reservatam; idque etiam in mortis articulo, si alius sacerdos, 
licet non approbatus ad confessiones, sine gravi aliqua exoritura 
infamia et scandalo, possit excipere morientis confessionem, 
excepto casu quo moribundus recuset alii confiteri.’’™ 

These important canons call for no explanation; the 
constitution of Benedict XIV is given in full at the end 
of the Code.” 


1 Can. 2247, §2. 
1 Can. 882. 
2 Can. 209: . . . in dubio positivo et probabili sive juris sive 


facti, jurisdictionem supplet Ecclesia pro foro tum externo tum 
interno. 


13 Can. S84. 
4 Can. 2367, §1. 
16 Documentum V. 
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(2) The second rule to be observed, when absolution of 
reserved censures is given ‘‘ in periculo mortis,’’ concerns 
the penitent’s obligation of having recourse to the 
competent superior, when the danger of death has 
ceased, under pain of re-incurring the censure. This 
obligation arises only when absolution has been given 
from a censure reserved ‘‘ ab homine,’’ or from one of the 
censures reserved to the Holy See specialissimo modo.* 
There is no obligation of recourse in the case of any other 
censures, although the confessor is bound to observe the 
usual rules which apply to their absolution, as explained 
below in n. V of this article. The canon says nothing 
about the priest’s duty to warn the penitent of this 
obligation of having recourse to a superior, when 
absolution is given ‘“‘ in periculo mortis ’’; whereas, in 
other cases of urgency, to be discussed in the next section, 
he is bound to do so. It can be held that ‘‘ in periculo 
mortis ’’ the priest may be silent about it, if the know- 
ledge is likely to be a serious burden to the penitent, but 
normally the warning should be given. On an analogy 
with the time limit of one month in the similar procedure 
of Can. 2254, it can be safely held that the reincidence of 
the censure does not occur until a month after the danger 
of death has ceased; for apne in danger of death 
through sickness, the month is measured from the time 
they have recovered sufficiently to attend to their ordinary 
business.” The application may be made by the penitent 
or, more commonly, by the priest acting on his behalf.* 
It should be noted that the purpose of this procedure is 
not to obtain absolution, but to receive from a competent 


1 Can. 2252: Qui in periculo mortis constituti, a sacerdote 
specialis facultatis experte, receperunt absolutionem ab aliqua 
censura ab homine vel a censura specialissimo modo Sedi Apos- 
tolicae reservata, tenentur, postquam convaluerint, obligatione 
recurrendi, sub poena reincidentiae, ad illum qui censuram tulit, 
si agatur de censura ab homine; ad S. Penitentiariam vel ad 
Episcopum aliumve facultate praeditum, ad normam Can. 2254, 
$1, si de censura a jure; eorumque mandatis parendi. 

” Chrétien, De Poenitentia, page 80. 

1 A suggested formula: Titus sacerdos, in periculo mortis 
constitutus, absolutus fuit ad normam Can. 2252 a censura 
specialissimo modo Sedi Apostolicae reservata de qua in Can. 
2369. Nunc humillime recurrit ad S. Penitentiariam ut mandata 
recipiat. Rescriptum benigne dirigatur ad me, infrascriptum 
confessarium, servum humillimum N.N. 
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Superior any necessary mandate concerning the repara- 
tion of scandal, for example, or the penance to be per- 
formed. The obligation of having recourse is a grave 
one, and its non-observance is punished by a censure 
which is the same in kind as the one from which the 
penitent was absolved. The censure is inflicted for 
disobedience to a grave law, and is not incurred unless 
all the conditions for incurring a censure are present, as 
already explained.” 


The distinction, so often referred to, between the 
internal and external forum holds even in the case of 
absolution given ‘in periculo mortis.’’ It is for the 
internal forum only” and the delinquent may be required 
to submit to absolution in the external forum, according 
to the terms of Can. 2251, if the circumstances seem to 
require it. 


IIT. 


There may exist other urgent reasons, in addition to 
that of the danger of death, which enable a priest to deal 
expeditiously with reserved cases, whether of sin or cen- 
sure. But it is essential to keep the two categories SS 
distinct. Let us suppose that the case is in the class which 
is reserved ‘‘ propter peccatum ’’; these are all strictly 
episcopal cases, with the one exception of the papal case 
mentioned in Can. 894." All these reservations cease 


19 CLERGY REVIEW, ibid., pp. 42-44. 
*® Codex Commission, December 28th, 1927. 


2 The papal case appears to be included under the term 
‘* quaevis reservatio ’’ of Can. 900 which we are about to consider 
(Coll. Brug., 1928, p. 233). But this case of false denunciation 
of a confessor is also reserved to the Holy See ‘‘ propter 
censuram.’’ Can 900 can be applied to it whenever it is judged 
that the censure, for various reasons, has not been incurred, 
but the condition of restitution, etc., contained in Can. 2363 
must be strictly observed. 


2 Can. 900: Quaevis reservatio omni vi caret: 1. Cum 
confessionem peragunt sive aegroti, qui domo egredi non valent, 
sive sponsi matrimonii ineundi causa. 2. Quoties vel legitimus 
Superior petitam pro aliquo casu determinato absolvendi facul- 
tatem denegaverit, vel, prudenti confessarii judicio, absolvendi 
facultas a legitimo Superiore peti nequeat sine gravi poenitentis 
incommodo aut sine periculo violationis sigilli sacramentalis. 
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‘‘ de jure ’’ and can be absolved by any confessor in the 
following circumstances :* (1) when the penitent is a sick 
person who is unable to leave the house or a person going 
to confession in preparation for the sacrament of Matri- 
mony; (2) when the competent superior is asked to grant 
a delegated faculty to absolve and refuses to do so; (3) 
whenever the confessor prudently judges that the 
superior cannot be approached without causing grave 
harm to the penitent; in particular, whenever approach- 
ing the superior would involve the danger of violating 
the seal of confession. 


There exists some doubt and obscurity in determining 
what is rightly to be considered ‘‘ grave incommodum ”’ 
in n. (3). In making a decision the confessor will take 
into account such things as the penitent’s age and 
circumstances, the difficulty of returning for absolution, 
and the hardship of remaining unabsolved during the 
time necessary for obtaining a delegated faculty. This 
hardship is probably the one which is most likely to be 
invoked, and it exactly corresponds to what is expressly 
mentioned in Can. 2254, with regard to the absolution of 
a reserved censure, but there is no obligation of returning 
within a month if a reserved sin is absolved under 
Can. 900.” 


In addition to these very wide faculties under Can. 900, 
all parish priests during the period for fulfilling the Easter 
precept, and all missioners during the time in which a 
mission is being given, may absolve from the cases 
reserved by the Ordinary to himself. By parish priest is 
meant any priest who has the charge of a parish, even 
though he is not technically ‘“‘ parochus,’’ and a retreat 


23 Nevertheless, Cappello suggests that if a reservation does 
not cease under the terms of Canon 900, the penitent may be 
absolved indirectly in urgent cases, with the obligation of 
presenting the sin again to a competent confessor, on an analogy 
with the terms of Can. 2254 (Cf. also Ferreres: Theol. Moralis, 
II, §679). Confessors may adopt this solution if they feel loth 
to accept the rather generous interpretation of “grave incom- 
modum ”’ given by the authors, e.g., Chrétien, op. cit., p. 76; 
Cappello, De Poenitentia, §§584, 579; Vermeersch-Creusen, 
Epitome II, §170; Farrugia, De Casuum Conscientiae Reser- 
vatione, $28; Collationes Brugenses, 1928, p. 235. De Smet gives 
a much stricter interpretation of ‘‘ grave incommodum ”’ in this 
canon: De Absolutione Complicis, n. 240. 

B 
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is reckoned to be the equivalent of a mission. 


It is rather difficult to avoid the conclusion that much 
of the force of reservation is whittled away by these very 
liberal provisions for dealing with urgent cases. Juris- 
diction appears to be taken away with one hand and 
given back with the other. The seeming illogicality of 
the procedure is explained, perhaps, by the fact that the 
Church wishes to preserve the traditional practice of 
reservation propter peccatum and, at the same time, 
wishes to make it as easy as possible for penitents to 
obtain absolution. For the rest, one can easily imagine 
a situation in which there would be no grave incom- 
modum in returning for absolution or in approaching a 
privileged confessor. 


IV. 


The great majority of cases are reserved ‘‘ propter 
censuram,’’ that is to say, the sin cannot be absolved 
because the penitent is punished by a censure which 
forbids the reception of the sacraments, and the absolu- 
tion of the censure is reserved to a higher authority. It 
may happen that the due observance of a censure L.s. 
entails some grave injury, such as loss of reputation, in 
which case a delinquent is often excused from observing 
it; he is still under the censure but is not bound to obey 
its provisions. This is a very ancient interpretation of 
the law and rests on the principle that no positive law 
need be observed ‘“‘ cum gravi incommodo.’’* This con- 


* Can. 899, §3: Ipso jure a casibus, quos quoquo modo sibi 
Ordinarii reservaverint absolvere possint tum parochi, aliive qui 
parochorum nomine in jure censentur, toto tempore ad praeceptum 
paschale adimplendum utili, tum missionarii quo tempore 
missiones ad populum haberi contingat. The words ‘‘ quoquo 
modo ”’ are interpreted to mean that the rather unusual class 
of episcopal reservations ‘‘ propter censuram ” are included, 
namely, those de jure censures which an Ordinary reserves to 
himself, but not, of course, those reserved to him by the common 
law. Cf. supra, Vol. III, p. 45, note 22. 


% Can. 2232: Poena latae sententiae . . . ipso facto in utroque 
foro tenet; ante tamen sententiam declaratoriam a poena 
observanda delinquens excusatur quoties eam servare sine 
infamia nequit, et in foro externo ab eo eiusdem poenae 
observantiam exigere nemo potest, nisi delictum sit notorium, 
firmo praescripto can. 2223, §4. 
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tingency will not usually arise, since the risk of self- 
defamation is one of the reasons now justifying absolution 
of the censure. 

In urgent cases, when a censure latae sententiae cannot 
be observed externally without the danger of scandal or 
loss of reputation, or if it is difficult for a penitent to 
remain in mortal sin during the time necessary for 
approaching the competent superior, any confessor may 
absolve from censures, no matter in what manner they 
are reserved. The absolution is for the internal sacra- 
mental forum and the confessor is bound to warn the 
penitent that, unless recourse is had to the competent 
Superior within a month, the censure will be reincurred.* 
This very useful rule, now incorporated in Can. 2254, 
was introduced some years before the Code, and it has 
the advantage of safeguarding both the rights of the 
penitent and those of the superior authority. For the 
penitent’s conscience is relieved and, on having recourse 
to the superior within the month, his mandate will be 
received concerning the penance, the measures to be taken 
to repair scandal, and other lawful requirements. If, in 
some very extraordinary case, recourse to the superior 
within the month is really impossible, the confessor may 
then absolve injunctis de jure injungendis without the 
obligation of subsequent recourse, but the grave crime of 
Can. 2367 is excepted from this summary procedure 
because of its exceptional gravity and because of the 
greater facility, for a priest penitent, of having recourse 
to the proper authority.” 


* Can. 2254, §1: In casibus urgentioribus, si nempe censurae 
latae sententiae exterius servari nequeant sine periculo gravis 
scandali vel infamiae, aut si durum sit poenitenti in statu 
gravis peccati permanere per tempus necessarium ut Superior 
competens provideat, tunc quilibet confessarius in foro sacra- 
mentali ab eisdem, quoquo modo reservatis absolvere potest, 
injuncto onere recurrendi, sub poena reincidentiae, intra mensem 
saltem per epistolam et per confessarium, si id fieri possit sine 
gravi incommodo, ad S Poenitentiariam vel ad Episcepum 
aliumve Superiorem praeditum facultate et standi eius mandatis. 

Can. 2254, §3: Quod si in casu aliquo extraordinario hic 
recursus sit moraliter impossibilis, tune ipsemet confessarius, 
excepto casu quo agatur de absolutione censurae de qua in 
can. 2367, potest absolutionem concedere sine onere de quo supra, 
injunctis tamen de jure injungendis, et imposita congrua 
poenitentia et satisfactione pro censura, ita ut poenitens, nisi 
intra congruum tempus a confessario praefiniendum poenitentiam 
egerit ac satisfactionem dederit, recidat in censuram. 
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Since most cases of reserved censure can be dealt with 
under this Canon, its terms must be carefully under- 
stood; otherwise the whole principle of reservation will 
become nugatory. The most important provision is the 
obligation of recourse within a month, and the confessor 
is bound to warn the penitent of this duty, whereas ‘‘ in 
periculo mortis’’ the warning may sometimes be 
omitted. Moreover, ‘‘ in periculo mortis ’’ recourse is 
imposed only for the graver cases but, for the urgent 
occasions of Can. 2254, it is imposed for ail cases, including 
those reserved to the Ordinary. Normally the confessor 
will approach the Superior on behalf of his penitent.* 
Once a delinquent has ceased to be contumacious, by 
repenting of his sin and undertaking to make satisfaction, 
he is entitled to be absolved from the censure.” It was 
for this salutary purpose that it was inflicted and 
_ medicine is of no use to a man who is no longer sick. A 
confessor who unreasonably and unjustly refuses absolu- 
tion to a penitent properly disposed is guilty of sin, and 
this is held by many to apply to the use of the powers 
conferred upon him by Can. 2254. A confessor is equally 
bound to refuse absolution unless the penitent seriously 
undertakes to make due satisfaction and to observe 
whatever obligations the Church may impose upon him. 
He must also refuse absolution when the case does not 
come within the terms of Can. 2254. 


If the case is occult the procedure may always be 
followed without any hesitation, but considerable diffi- 
culty arises in interpreting the law in the case of a person 
who is publicly known to have committed a crime to 
which a censure is attached. Some authors hold that the 
procedure for urgent cases cannot be used if they are 
public,” but most of the writers on this subject simply 
ignore the question altogether. The importance of the 


% A suggested form of application: Reverendissime Domine. 
Titius incidit in censuram propter haeresim de qua in Can. 2314. 
Poenitens facti et rite dispositus absolutus est a me, infrascripto 
confessario, urgente necessitate ad normam Can. 2254, §1. Ad 
superiorem competentem nunc humiliter recurrit ut mandata 
accipiat. Rescriptum benigne dirigatur ad me, servum humillimum 
N.N. 


® Can. 2248, §2. 
®e.9., Chrétien, op. cit., p. 82. 
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matter consists in this: if it is publicly known amongst 
the Catholics of a parish that a person has certainly 
incurred excommunication, for example through being 
married before a Protestant minister, scandal would arise 
if that person received Holy Communion after merely 
being absolved secretly in the internal forum of the 
Sacrament of Penance, for the fact of absolution and 
reconciliation would not be known. The situation is, I 
think, covered by Can. 2251, if it is correctly understood.” 
Public cases are not necessarily excluded from the 
operation of Can. 2254. All the other conditions for 
absolution being observed, a penitent may in conscience 
receive absolution and know that he is no longer excom- 
municated. But in the external forum he must not, for 
example, publicly receive Holy Communion unless the 
danger of scandal is removed; in addition he is liable to 
be required to receive absolution in the external forum, 
although it is not commonly the practice of the Church 
to insist upon this except in the case of heresy. But 
the important thing, and one which must be insisted 
upon, is to remove the scandal, and unless this is done 
adequately and suitably, a penitent who is absolved in the 
internal forum must act externally as though he were 
still under the censure. The doctrine is admirably 
explained by Cappello.™ In certain dioceses the 
Ordinary uses his rights under Can. 2251 and requires, 
for example, Catholics who have been married in 
Protestant churches, to be publicly absolved; in other 
dioceses the Ordinary does not use this right and is 


1 Can. 2251: Si absolutio censurae detur in foro externo, 
utrumque forum afficit ; si in interno, absolutus, remoto scandalo, 
potest uti talem se habere in actibus fori externi; sed, nisi 
concessio absolutionis probetur aut saltem legitime praesumatur 
in foro externo, censura potest a Superioribus fori externi, 
quibus reus parere debet, urgeri, donec absolutio in eodem foro 
habita fuerit. 


% Attento praescripto can. 2251, absolutio censurae etiam 
publicae potest interdum dari in foro interno duntaxat, adeo 
ut semper necessaria minime sit absolutio in foro externo. 
(De Censuris, §109.) Si censura est occulta in loco confessionis, 
quamvis publica alibi, confessarius absolvere valet ad normam 
can. 2254. In loco ubi censura est publica, item confessarius 
absolvere potest, ut patet ex can. 2251, dummodo poenitens 
sincere paratus sit quodvis mandatum accipere et fideliter 
adimplere, praesertim vero scandalum reparare. (ib., $133.) 
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content with the confessional absolution, but, even in this 
case, it is necessary for the fact of absolution to be made 
known. For this purpose it is always preferable to obtain 
the penitent’s permission, except in purely occult cases, 
to mention his name when approaching the competent 
Superior under Can. 2254.%. By this means all the 
requirements of the law are satisfied. The competent 
superior can insist on public absolution if he so desires, 
and scandal on the part of the public who have knowledge 
of the censure can easily be removed. Usually there is 
no great scandal to be feared, and the penitent’s recon- 
ciliation is sufficiently proclaimed by the fact that he has 
been to the Sacraments publicly. 


V. 


In cases where the competent superior is approached, 
whether before absolution is given or afterwards accord- 
ing to the procedure of Can. 2254, §1, the conditions will 
usually be stated expressly by the superior. If they are 
not stated, or if the confessor is absolving without 
recourse to a superior, either because the censure is not 
reserved, or because of the exceptional circumstances of 
Cann. 2252 or 2254, §3, the confessor must himself make 
sure that the penitent complies with all the legal require- 
ments. This is the meaning of the phrase “‘injunctis de 
jure injungendis.” Firstly, there is the obligation of 
repairing scandal in the case of public crimes, a point 
which has been sufficiently discussed. In addition to 
undoing public scandal, the penitent must undertake to 
make restitution to the best of his ability, if the rights of 
a third party have been injured, for example, by restor- 
ing ecclesiastical property. He must also undertake to 
put away the occasion of sin, for example, by withdraw- 
ing his membership of a Masonic lodge. These obliga- 
tions are little more than the usual rules requiring a 
penitent to be rightly disposed before being absolved 
from sin. Lastly, a grave penance must be given, distinct 
from the sacramental penance, and it should be propor- 
tioned to the crime committed as well as to the 
capabilities of the penitent. In some instances the 
Church requires this penance to be ‘‘ gravis et diuturna ”’ 


33 Cappello, §109; L’Ami du Clergé, 1925, p. 398. 
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‘* gravis et longa’ but, apart from penances expressly 
imposed by a superior authority in ratifying or conceding 
absolution, there is no certain ruling as to the exact 
meaning of these terms. 


Should it happen that a confessor, oblivious or 
ignorant of reservations, absolves from a case reserved 
‘* propter peccatum,’’ the absolution is indirect® and the 
penitent is theoretically bound to confess it again. If he 
absolves from a case reserved ‘‘ propter censuram,’’ the 
absolution of the sin is valid, ceteris paribus, and the 
absolution of the censure is also valid, except in the case 
of those reserved ‘‘ab homine’’ or ‘“ specialissimo 
modo ’’ to the Holy See.* These liberal provisions are 
made for the benefit of a penitent who is brought into 
contact with an ignorant or forgetful confessor. The 
priest who knowingly absolves from reservations over 
which he has no jurisdiction, is ipso facto suspended from 
hearing confession,” and in absolving from censures 
reserved ‘‘ specialissimo modo ”’ or “‘ speciali modo ’’ to 
the Holy See, he incurs excommunication.* 


For the validity of absolution no particular form of 
words is required. But the lawful procedure, in the 
external forum, is to employ one of the formulae pre- 
scribed in the Roman Ritual, Tit. III, cap. iii-v., one of 
which is incorporated into our English rite for reconciling 
a convert. In the internal forum of Penance, the 
ordinary formula for sacramental absolution, Dominus 
Noster, etc., is to be used.” 


At the request of the Editors a few cases are added 
with a brief indication of the procedure to be followed. 


(a) A marries B (a non-Catholic) in the Protestant 


4 Cf. e.g., Can. 2363. 
3 Cf. CLERGY Review, III, p. 39. 
3% Can. 2247, §3. 


%’ The words of Can. 2366 ‘‘ a peccatis reservatis ’’ include also 
reservations ‘‘ propter censuram.’’ Cappello, De Censuris, §544. 
Some commentators restrict the phrase to reservations “‘ propter 
peccatum,’’ but I think Cappello’s view is correct. 


38 Can. 2338. 
3% Can. 2250, §3. 
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Church, with knowledge: of the censure of Can. 2319, 


§1.1. He repents during a Mission and urgently asks 
for absolution. 


PROcEDURE.—A is excommunicated and, in addition, is 
not validly married. No special faculties exist for this 
case during Missions, unless the Missioner has obtained 
them from the Ordinary. But the censure may be 
absolved immediately, with subsequent recourse to the 
Ordinary, servatis servandis, according to the terms of 
Can. 2254, §1. Permission should be obtained from the 
penitent to mention his name in writing to the Ordinary. 


His marriage must be revalidated and the usual promises 
obtained.” 


(b) A chemist, an indifferent Catholic, accuses himself 
of committing abortion. Being ignorant of the censure 
he is absolved from the sin and warned of the penalty for 
the future. He repeats the offence and, on this occasion, 
is punished with imprisonment by the civil law. He is 
induced to show sufficient repentance, with much diffi- 
culty, by the prison chaplain. 


ProcepuRE.—The censure is incurred and Can. 2254, 
§1, does not appear to be applicable. In many dioceses 
a faculty to absolve in the internal forum is granted to 
all confessors. In using this faculty, servatis servandis, 
or in applying for it, it is: advisable to obtain the 
permission of the penitent to reveal his name if required. 


(c) A parish priest absolves penitents from the censures 
attached to heresy and marriage in the Protestant 
Church, under the impression that he enjoys the faculty 
during paschal time. Having discovered his error he 
insists on the penitents presenting themselves again for 
absolution. 


ProceDURE.—The absolutions, though irregular, are 
valid.“ Excommunication is attached to absolving from 
cases reserved speciali modo (e.g., heresy) to the Holy 
See, but since crass ignorance excuses one from incurring 
it, it has not been incurred in this case. There is no need 
to seek out the penitents precisely in order to absolve 


“Tf both A and B are Catholics see the answer given in 
CLERGY REVIEW, II, ‘p. 384. 


41 Can. 2247, §3. 
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them again, unless the authority in the external forum 
insists on absolution in the external forum. But if the 
absolutions were given servandis non servatis, it is the 
priest’s duty to remedy these defects as far as it is morally 
possible. 

(d) A lapsed Catholic, who has lived for many years in 
Australia, returns to the practice of his religion in this 
country where he now permanently resides. He was a 
Freemason in Australia and knew of the censure, but he 
was never an ardent member and few people knew about 
it. Since coming to this country he has terminated all 
connection with the Sect and no one here suspects that 
he is a Freemason. 


ProcepurRE.—The censure has been incurred and must 
be removed by absolution. A confessor without special 
faculties may absolve it, servatis servandis, under Can. 
2254, §1, if the case is judged to be urgent. In many 
dioceses, as in Westminster, confessors possess faculties 
over some cases reserved to the Holy See simpliciter, 
provided they are occult. This is an example. Such a 
confessor may absolve, servatis servandis, without any 
further recourse, unless he is in doubt whether the case 
is occult, when it is advisable to absolve ad cautelam 
under the terms of Can. 2254, §1. 


(f) A penitent, on the eve of departing for the 
Colonies to seek for work, confesses to the priest of the 
port that he has caused his children to be placed in a 
Protestant home and educated as non-Catholics, in spite 
of his parish priest’s warning that he would thereby incur 
excommunication. The case is extremely urgent and 
there is no time to have recourse to the Ordinary. 


ProcEepurE.—Absolution may be given without recourse 
to the Ordinary servatis servandis under the terms of 
Can. 2254, §3. The most important point is for the 
penitent to repair the evil done. He should be told that 
he must remove the children from the Protestant home 
within a definite period, say, three months, under pain 
of re-incurring the censure. 

(g) A priest in periculo mortis accuses himself of 
absolving an accomplice and of citing his Ordinary before 
a civil court. He receives absolution and recovers from 
his illness. 


ProceDuRE.—With regard to the censure of Can. 2367 
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recourse must be had to the competent authority within 
a month after recovery, under pain of re-incurring the 
censure. The application reticito nomine should be 
made in this case, to the Sacred Penitentiary, because of 
the danger of breaking the seal of confession. The 
Ordinary, perhaps, would connect so rare a crime, 
confessed in periculo mortis, with the name of the 
recalcitrant priest in periculo mortis who had cited him 
before the civil court. No recourse is strictly necessary 
with regard to the censure of Can. 2341, but the Ordinary 
is entitled to require absolution to be given in the external 


forum, unless proof is forthcoming that absolution had 
been obtained. 
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ESTHER 
A SCRIPTURAL KEY TO PREACHING. 
By THE Rev. Dom Hucu BEveEnot, O.S.B., M.A. 


I. INtTRopvucToRY. 


HEN working out a sermon, the reverend author 

often seeks to bring in apt quotations from the 

Old and New Testaments and even to work out 

parallels or contrasts. By dint of a special 

appeal to memory and to concordances a respectable 
result is attained—but is the writer habitually quite 
satisfied therewith? The main difficulty is no doubt that 
the Bible is so oriental, and we are so western! Much 
that is valuable therein will only appeal to the faithful 
when it has gone through some transformation—not of 
the fundamental sense, but of much in the manner of 
presentation. And who else but the preacher can be the 
transformer? It is he who breaks the bread of God’s 
word to the ‘‘ dear Brethren,’’ and this implies rendering 
it not only intelligible but also to some extent palatable. 


The problem can no doubt be solved in more ways 
than one. Thus many saints solved it through their 
intense love of God, which enabled them to transform 
the simplest words of Holy Writ and electrify their 
audience. In the present paper we would point to 
another method that is latent within the covers of the 
Bible itself and may hence be legitimately called ‘‘ A 
Scriptural Key to Preaching.’’ 


The preacher, we have said, should be a transformer, 
or more simply a translator. For hermeneutics means, 
at bottom, the science of translation. Are there now any 
signs of transformation in the Scriptures? There surely 
are, as witness the two forms of the book of Ecclesiasticus. 
Another instance, the one we propose to deal with, is 
supplied by the Book of Esther. It lends itself indeed 
admirably to our purpose, having been written in the first 
place for Babylonian Jews and then transformed and 
enlarged somewhat for ae of Jews in Palestine 

7 
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or Egypt, or both.’ According to the Italian Batisio 
Motzo in his Ricerche sull’Ester Greco the original 
was first translated literally into Greek; and then later a 
Hellenized recension of the Greek text was made, with 
various additions and alterations, to render the story of 
Esther more suitable for the Jews of Egypt—in the first 
instance for those of Alexandria. It is, at all events, 
clear that the Septuagint text differs widely from the 
Hebrew; the greater or lesser differences can be detected 
in the Greek Lucianic text, and in the somewhat cognate 
Old-Latin text, as also in Aramaic renderings and in the 
account of the Esther story given by Josephus in his 
Antiquities, Book XI, Chapter vi. 

Catholic exegetes mostly hold that the longer Greek 
text with the additions represents the first-hand original 
text; but Father Hugh Pope, O.P., in the new edition of 
his Aids,’ is extremely reserved on the point, while even 
Dom Hildebrand Ho6pfl, a member of the Biblical 
Commission, feels obliged to leave the question open.* 
St. Jerome rather cleverly made a compromise, writing 
all the additions together at the end of his Vulgate trans- 
lation from the Hebrew. They are consequently similarly 
placed in our Rheims Bible, and so can be conveniently 
studied together—once we have taken note that the dream 
of Mardochai stands in Chapter xi, while its explanation 
comes before, in Chapter x. The examination of these 
‘‘ additions ’’ will, we think, show that, while being 
thoroughly Jewish and Biblical, they yet have a 


1 The Rev. Professor A. E. Morris (of Lampeter) quite recently 
advanced the theory that Esther was written in the first 
instance to further Hellenistic propaganda among the Jews about 
175-172 B.c., see Hxpository Times, 1931, 124-8. By so doing, 
the Rev. Professor thinks he is improving on analogous views 
of the German, J. 8. Block, in 1877; but he is apparently not 
aware that Block’s theory was exploded by Siegmund Jampel 
in 1906, in his Studien zum Buche Esther, p. 161-5 of Monatschrift 
fiir Gesch. u. Wissenschaft des Judentums. Hence Professor 
Morris’s position has been undermined beforehand. 

* Florence, 1924. 


3 The Catholic Students “Aids”? to the Study of the Bible, 
Vol. II, pp. 182-187 (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1930). 

* Introductio Specialis in Lib. Vet. Test, Vol. II (1921), p. 148. 
He speaks here of the Hebrew as “ textus abbreviatus,’’ but 
adds at once in brackets “si nempe sententia, quam multi 
auctores catholici tenent, vera est ’’! 
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character of their own and needs must mostly emaiate 
from a different miliew than does the Hebrew text. 


It will refresh our memory of the general contents of 
the Book of Esther and of the intent and purpose of the 
additions, if we give a summary of the chapters, inserting 
the additions in italics at their right places. 

Chapter i. Feast of the Persian king in Susa; his queen 
refuses to be present and is deposed. A.—Dream of 
Mardochai: two symbolic dragons and a small fountain. 
He discovers a plot (xi. 2-12). 

Chapter ii. Esther (also called Hadassah, myrtle) becomes 
queen instead, four years later. Her uncle and foster- 
father, Mardochai, discovers a plot to assassinate the king. 


Chapter iii. Mardochai refuses to prostrate before the 
Grand Visier, Aman, who wrathfully procures a royal 
decree for the extermination of the Jews. B.—Teat of the 
royal decree (xiii. 1-7). 

Chapter iv. Mardochai urges Esther to plead for the 
Jews; both pray and fast. C.—Prayers of Mardochai and 
Esther (xiii. 8-14, 19). 

Chapter v. Esther has audience and invites the king and 
Aman to a banquet. Aman prepares a gibbet for Mardochai. 

Chapter vi. The king is reminded that Mardochai had 
saved his life and orders Aman to honour him publicly. 
And Aman did so, with great resentment! (First point 
of irony.) 

Chapter vii. Esther pleads with the king at a banquet 
and accuses Aman of cruelty. The king has him hanged 
on the gibbet he had prepared for Mardochai. (Second point 
of irony.) D.—Hsther has a private audience at her peril 
with the king, whom she pacifies (Chapter xv.). 


Chapter viii. On the same day Esther presents Mardochai 
to the king as her uncle. The decree for exterminating 
the Jews is cancelled by a counter-decree, that is sent to 
all the provinces.. ‘‘ This is a copy of the decree... .”’ 
(But the second decree is omitted, as was the first.) E.—Teat 
of the second decree (Chapter xv.). 

Chapter ix. On 18th Adar, by this reversal of fortune, 
the Jews set upon and slay their enemies: 500 that day 
in Susa and 300 on the next. In the rest of the empire 
they slaughter 75,000. A yearly feast is instituted, called 
Purim. F.—Mardochai explains his dream (cf. A). G.—Note 
on Dositheus and Ptolemy (xi. 1). 


II. A Dracon DREAM. 


We note at the outset that the Hebrew text makes a 
very good beginning with Chapter i, that is, without 
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addition A. In fact it only is defective in Chapter viii, 
apart from minor points. The book was more carelessly 
copied the more popular the feast became, and the more 
it assumed the character of a carnival. 


The Greek text seems to have tried to arrest this 
tendency and render the book more explicitly religious. 
The Hebrew just once hints at the over-ruling of 
Providence in the beautiful words of Mardochai to 
Esther (iv. 14): ‘‘ Who knoweth whether thou art not 
therefore come to the kingdom (i.e., become queen, in 
order to intervene) in such a time as this?’’ The Greek 
text, on the other hand, insists on the point with all 
the graphicness one could desire, prefixing a symbolic 
dragon-dream at the beginning of the book and deferring 
its explanation till the end. Thus an allegorical frame- 
work is given to the book in startlingly bold fashion. 
If we look for a parallel, we may recall the ‘“‘ prose ’’- 
preface and conclusion of Job, but these have a classical 
finish and a religious depth that far surpass our Esther 
additions. 


As this dream is short, it will be best to reproduce 
it here: 


‘* And behold, there were voices and a tumult, thunders 
and an earthquake, and a disturbance upon the earth. 
6 And behold two (great) dragons came forth, ready to fight 
one against another. 7 And they raised a great uproar, 
and at their uproar all nations prepared for battle, to fight 
against the nation of the just. 8 And that was a day of 
darkness and danger, of tribulation and distress and great 
fear upon the earth. 9 And the nation of the just was 
troubled, fearing their own evils, and was prepared for 
death. 10 And they cried to God. And as they were crying 
there grew as it were from a little fountain a great river, 
with many waters. 11 When the sun rose, the humble were 
exalted and they devoured those in high state. 


*¢12 And when Mardochai had seen this and arose out of 
his bed, he was thinking what God would do; and he kept it 
fixed in his mind, desirous to know what the dream should 
signify ”? (xi. 5-12). 

This narrative was surely well calculated to arrest the 
reader’s (or the listener’s) attention, to rouse his curiosity. 
The more so as the date prefixed to the vision is the 
first of Nisan, the second year of the king’s reign. Now 
the first of Nisan was the spring New Year’s Day of the 
East; while by ‘‘ second year ’”’ is most probably meant 
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the beginning of the king’s first full year, he having 
ascended the throne during the past twelve months. 
Consequently this New Year’s Day was meant to be 
celebrated pretty well as the great coronation day. Thus 
Mardochai’s dream becomes the more striking and 
effective by being set upon this solemn date. 


Turning to the explanation of this allegorical dream, 
we find it very clear and straightforward. The working 
of Providence is first stressed, and then we are told what 
the dragons and the fountain signify :— 

(x. 4) Then Mardochai said: ‘‘ God hath done these 
things! 5 I indeed remember a dream that I saw concerning 
these same things; and nothing thereof hath failed. 6 The 
little fountain that became a river (and there was light and 
sunshine) and many waters—Esther is that river, whom the 
king married and made queen. 

‘“‘ But the two dragons are I and Aman. 8 The nations 
that were assembled are they that endeavoured to destroy 
the name of the Jews. 9 And my nation is Israel, who cried 
to the God and were saved. . . .”’ 


The Lucianic Greek version explains further: ‘‘ The 
sun and light vouchsafed to the Jews was the (saving) 
manifestation of God (epiphania).”’ 

The allegory is not worked out in full, for we should 
have expected to hear how the one dragon killed the 
other, but the general staging is highly dramatic, and 
so could not but prove of much didactic value, once the 
reader (or listener) had in mind the general contents of 
the book. 


This dragon-scene was indeed found so good that it 
was embodied during the Middle Ages in one of the 
great legendary cycles, that of King Arthur. It occurs 
in the Merlin, Englished by Lovelich about the year 1450.° 
There this dragon-episode is told with old-time leisure- 
liness and love of detail in vv. 1929 to 3022, being worked 
into the narrative with no little skill. It is in brief as 
follows. 

The chief vassal of the throne of Britain, Fortager, 
has become king at the people’s request, while Pendragon 
and Uther, two young sons of the late King Constantin, 
flee to Wales. Fortager begins to build a tower, to secure 


5 Merlin, a Middle-English metrical version of a French 
Romance by Herry Lovelich, edited from the unique Cambridge 
MS. by Dr. E. A. Kock (Early English Text. Society, 1904). 
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his position. But what is built in one day is thrown 
over the following night, as the earth quakes. This 
goes on for some time, to the great perplexity of all 
the wise men of the realm. At length Merlin is sent 
for and he explains the situation. Under the earth there 
is a ‘‘ great water’’ at the place, and below that are 
two dragons, one red and one white. There are two 
great stones over each, so they turn about restlessly and 
make the earth quake. By dint of digging, the water 
is reached, and then ditches were made to drain it off. 
The barons assemble to see the dragons fight, which they 
do for a day and a night. Finally the white dragon 
burns up the red, but dies itself three days later. On 
condition of personal safety, Merlin explains that the 
red dragon is King Fortager himself, and the white one 
is Pendragon, the future rightful king and father of King 
Arthur. Pendragon does indeed soon return to England; 
Fortager flees to a castle, which is set fire to, and the 
usurper perishes in the flames. 


Thus, in the Merlin, as in the dream of Mardochai, 
we have earthquakes, ‘‘ many waters ’’ and two dragons 
in mortal combat. If one wished to make a very modern 
application of the motif, there would be no difficulty in 
finding a red dragon in Russia! But what has happened 
to the white dragon—the White Army? 


III. Tue Royat DecreEEs: ANTI-SEMITISM AND 
ANTI-CATHOLICISM. 


If the royal decrees, namely, additions B and E in 
Esther, had to be explained quite by themselves, it would 
be a very difficult task. But, fortunately, there are 
parallels to be found in the Third Book of Machabees, 
which certainly was written in Egypt,® and describes in 
the main a persecution of the Jews in Alexandria and 
their wonderful liberation. 


Examining first the Esther decrees, we find clear 
traces of accommodation to the Egyptian circle of the 


6 The text is most easily accessible in Swete’s Septuagint or 
in the S.P.C.K. (London) ‘“ Translation of Early Documents ”’ 
Series (edited by C. W. Emmet). American agent: The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 
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‘‘ faithful.’ The first decree (Addition B) contains the 
stock accusations against the Jews current in Hellenistic 
times: an explicit enunciation of anti-semitism! Thus 
we read (xiii. 3ff) the king’s statement : 

One (councillor) that excelled the rest in wisdom and 
fidelity, and was second after the king, Aman by name, 
4 told me that there was a hostile people scattered through 
the whole world, whose laws were contrary to those of all 
nations, who despised the decrees of kings continually, in 
a way that prevented the maintenance of the general peace 
we had so perfectly established. 

Wherefore having learnt that this one nation was in 
absolute opposition to all mankind, using perverse laws and 
being disaffected towards our governance, perpetrating the 
worst crimes, so that the good estate of our realm suffers... . 

Then follows the order for the indiscriminate slaughter 
of the Jews: “ that all may go to Hades on one day.”’ 
The Old-Latin has kept at the end of the document a 
sanction, a threat of confiscation of property and death 
by burning against any who should venture to conceal 
a Jew. 


Comparing this anti-Jewish decree with the one in 
III Machabees, Chapter iii, we find the latter even more 
bitterly worded, but it is not so tersely and well put 
together as the Esther decree. Before the document is 
given, the Machabee chapter has preliminary remarks: 

They (the enemies of the Jews) stressed the difference of 
their worship and of their food-laws, declaring these men 
were faithful neither to the King nor to the army, but 
were disaffected and exercised a baneful influence. 

This reads like the first quotation from the Esther 
document. The Egyptian king then states that he has 
convinced himself that the Jews were altogether hostile 
to his country and orders their wholesale execution as 
traitors, for fear they should side against him when any 
riot broke out. Anyone concealing a Jew, man, child 
or suckling, is to be put to death with his whole family. 


The accusation brought against the Jews of not being 
faithful to the army should be noted, as it is typical of 
Alexandrian spite against the Jews. From the first the 
Ptolemies had found that the Jews were good soldiers 
and that they could in times of dynastic trouble be better 
relied upon than their Egyptian subjects. So they 
became to some extent forerunners of the Swiss guards 
or Scottish contingents of foreign kings. They also at 
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times formed garrisons in important cities or out-posts, 
as the Elephantine papyri show for an even earlier date. 
All this was naturally unwelcome to the natives of 
Egypt, so the “‘ Jewish question ’’ was a sore topic even 
then. If they could convince any Ptolemy that his 
Jewish troops were disaffected, it would indeed fare ill 
with them! 


Apart from this military aspect, the accusations 
against the Jews are of great historical interest as being 
to no little extent the origin of the calumnies against 
the First Christians. These, we need hardly recall, were 
for no little time considered by Roman authority as 
simply a Jewish sect. On this score they inherited all 
the ridicule and obloquy of the pagan world. The 
quotation from the first Esther decree: ‘‘ Having learnt 
that this one nation was in opposition to all mankind ”’ 
is but re-echoed by Tacitus when he says of the 
Christians: odio humani generis convicti sunt.’ The 
same applies to the calumny that the Christians wor- 
shipped an ass’s head, for the Jews were supposed to 
worship the golden head of an ass in their great temple.® 


In the case of Esther and her countrymen, the hostile 
decree was timely cancelled. God heard her prayer, and 
the king granted her petition. Aman was hanged on 
the gibbet he had prepared for Mardochai, and the Jews, 
instead of being massacred, were authorized to put to 
the sword ‘‘ those who had prepared themselves to kill 
them.”’ 


This favourable decree is, as already mentioned, 
referred to explicitly in the Hebrew text, but is not 
reproduced there. The Greek form in which it is extant 
is admittedly a ‘‘ revised version.’’ The Susan back- 
ground has become very remote; everything is much 
more ‘Hellenistic, and so more readily appeals to the 
Egyptian Jew. Thus Aman is no longer a Persian—he 
has become a Macedonian, and is further accused of 
plotting against the king’s life! The one great historical 
fact about the Persians, which impressed Egyptian Jews, 
was that Alexander the Great (the founder of Alexandria) 
had destroyed the Persian Empire. So Aman, as the 


7 Annals, XV, 44. 


8 Josephus protests against this calumny in Against Apion, 
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Persian king’s evil genius, was symbolically styled 
‘* Macedonian.’’ We can now understand the decree, 
the most important part of which reads: 

Aman the son of Amadathi, a Macedonian, ... was 
worshipped by all as the next man after the king. 12 But 
he was unable to curb his arrogance, and went about to 
deprive us of our kingdom and life. 13 For with certain 
new and unheard-of artifices hath he sought the destruction 
of Mardochai, by whose fidelity and good services our life 
was saved, and of Esther, the partner of our kingdom, with 
all their nation, 14 thinking that, after they were slain, he: 
might work treason against us, left alone without friends, 
and might transfer the kingdom from the Persians to the 
Macedonians. 

But we have found that the Jews, who were by that most 
wicked man appointed to be slain, are in no fault at all, 
but contrariwise use just laws, 16 and are the children of 
the highest, greatest and living God. . . . Wherefore know 
ye that those letters which (Aman) sent in our name, are 
void and of no effect, &c. 

So here we have order and counter-order, the ‘“‘ lot of 
life’? and the “lot of death.’’ The lots were indeed 
reversed, and the Jews after their sanguinary revenge, 
kept and still keep every year in February-March the 
‘* Feast of Lots,’’ Purim. This problematic word was itself 
‘* modernized ’’ into phruria, ‘‘ watch, guard,’’ and so 
fitted perfectly with the military capacity of the Jews 
in Egypt mentioned above. 


For the first Esther decree of persecution we found a 
parallel in IJ] Machabees. This same book has also 
a reversal-decree, which is led up to by a change of 
mind on the part of Ptolemy, and by an angelic inter- 
vention. Thus when the king’s minister, Hermon (alias 
Aman‘), informs him that everything is ready for the 
execution of the Jews—who are to be trampled to death 
by elephants—Ptolemy answers angrily : 

If thy parents or children were here, they should be 
thrown to the beasts instead of the innocent Jews, who: 
have held staunch and true to me and my ancestors (v. 31).. 


Yet the king changes his mind again in a way that 
heightens the dramatic character of the story, and in the 
end the Jews are only saved by a wonder. 

Then the most glorious, almighty and faithful God did 
show His holy countenance and opened the gates of Heaven. 
Two awe-inspiring, shining angels issued therefrom, visible 
to all save the Jews. And they took up position against 
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the enemy’s army, filled them with fear and terror, and 
bound them with adamantine bonds (vi. 18f). 

In the document itself the Jews are declared free to 
return unmolested to their homes. The king states it 
was his nobles who had poisoned his mind against the 
Jews, and continues : 

But we realized that the God of Heaven gives the Jews 
sure protection and doth ever fight for them, as a Father 
for His children. We further bore in mind their unswerving 
attachment to ourselves and our ancestors, and did therefore 
fittingly exonerate them from every accusation brought 
against them (vii. 6f). 

We have here a closely parallel instance of anti- 
semitism and of the triumph of the Jewish cause in the 
end. 


After having persecuted the Jews, the wicked world 
took to persecuting the Christians; and now it finds its 
most direct opponent in Catholicism, as Cardinal Newman 
so clearly realized. Indeed, there is little difficulty in 
finding modern parallels to the Esther decrees: anti- 
Catholic and pro-Catholic. Instances of both have been 
forthcoming in Mexico of late years—and quite recently 
we have had the Malta trouble, during which anti- 
Catholic documents were published in number. But 
after the storm sunshine has come, as in the dream of 
Mardochai, the “ lots’’ have been reversed; and even 
as the Jews rejoiced when reading the second Esther 
decree, so glad are we as we turn over the leaves of 
the new Blue Book of His Britannic Majesty. But 
whatever the future may bring, dragons or no dragons, 
we Catholics shall stand true to Mother Church and 
Motherland. 
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CHANGING THE SIGNS 


By THE REv. GEORGE TELFORD. 


Assistant Director of the A.P.F. 


HE rhetorical stress, which makes whatever 
doctrine, virtue or practice we happen to be 
talking about fundamental, is right for sancti- 
fying grace. As man’s actual point of permanent 

contact with God, in experience, at any rate, it is 
much more important than anything else. All the rich 
comprehension of the Church, the Body of Christ. and 
ourselves its members, grows round it: without it, 
spiritual life, as a progressive and closer identification 
of Christians with Christ, means practically nothing. 


It is possible to argue that this deep water of Catholic 
doctrine is hardly ever entered by the faithful. They 
take it for granted that only saints and religious are 
strong enough swimmers to venture. Certainly, their 
testing of it leaves much to be desired and we are 
noticing that now. The serious suggestions about 
catechism revision, a search after better methods of 
religious instruction and the happy obsession of present- 
day spiritual writers are all prompted by it. They 
want to group everything round the supernatural life 
which is ours through Christ; their anxiety is that what 
is real in fact should be so seized and held in the mind. 
‘‘ Veritas est adaequatio rei et intellectus’* and here 
they do not feel that the equation is working out. The 
terms of it are accurate enough but their function, as 
grasped by the average Catholic, is misleading, and the 
answer, so far as he is consciously concerned, only right 
by accident. That is to say, the doctrine of sanctifying 
grace is understood very imperfectly and we thereby lose 
more than we think. 

Is the doctrine itself too large to take proper shape 
in our minds or does some human factor make mischief? 
The former suggestion has a following. My friend who 
says: ‘‘ You expect too much. Get people to Mass and 
the Sacraments and the rest will look after itself,’’ has 
assumed that this is so. It is puzzling, to say the least 
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of it. Grace is God’s gift to man. How can he possibly 
not be able to value it for what it is worth? How can 
he want it, if its true and most marvellous operation 
is beyond him? The metaphor of sheep and shepherd 
must not be carried so far as that. Christ’s sheep look 
up hungry, but human and intelligent too, and should 
be fed accordingly. We must dismiss statements that 
the doctrine of sanctifying grace is too elusive, mystical 
or abstruse to be understood by the faithful as almost 
an impertinence. 


Yet the view is useful because it admits that the 
grace-scheme is only roughly, if not altogether wrongly, 
sketched in people’s minds. It is decidedly shortsighted 
where it implies that this cannot be helped and we 
must make the best of it. If there is a human factor, 
some quite natural misapprehension which will always 
happen unless a corrective is deliberately and repeatedly 
administered, we should experiment both to straighten 
out the twist and to prevent its formation in the minds 
of the very young. Since grace is life, life may be at 
stake. 


All this may seem an exaggeration. It depends on 
how we look at such disturbing facts as leakage, want 
of interest and the multitude of drifters in religion. If 
dearth of schools, want of after-care and clubs, the pull 
of the world, human frailty and such-like account for 
them quite adequately, there is nothing more to be said. 
But if we feel that many Catholics weaken or do not 
grow just because they are not aware that their religion 
is something vital in them and not merely to them, that 
it is the full tide of their life because Christ’s vitality 
is poured into them, we shall agree that this is so chiefly 
through their failure to see what sanctifying grace 
means to them. If they had a fiery conviction of union 
with Christ—for such a conviction must burn—and did 
not view it as a pale figure of speech, it must in time 
consume them. As it is, there is by no means the right 
high coincidence of what grace daes with what they 
think it does. It is a serious obstacle to what we call 
correspondence with grace. 


Two simple facts of psychology become in this matter 
the danger signals : 

1. Acts, events, things which happen carry far more 
weight in the mind than “ states.”’ 
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2. Positive ideas are much more powerful than negative 
ones. 


Associated with the working of grace are two conscious 
experiences, acts which are sins and the reception of 
sacraments. A sin is terribly definite and the sacrament 
which removes it is not less clear. A ‘‘ state ’’ produced 
by either is at best an afterthought and will not be 
noticed much, unless enough attention is drawn to it to 
outweigh the impression made by the act and uneasy 
remembrance of sin and the relief of confession. If this 
does not happen, grace cannot help acquiring negative 
meanings and references from the start. It will be a 
minus sign in front of sin, seeming to function as a 
negative. You cannot think of building or growing by 
taking away; so grace is not apprehended as a positive 
reality in the soul at all. It is rather a refreshing, 
heavenly breeze which blows through the soul carrying 
away with it the dust and dirt of sin, and a phrase like 
“the life of grace’’ is empty of meaning. First 


‘impressions will give birth to just such ideas. 


To illustrate: A Catholic learns of grace when he first 
learns about the sacraments. Of these, baptism, penance 
and Holy Communion impress him most. Baptism does 
so because he hears about it first and discovers he has 
already received it. He cannot help being interested. 
With penance, the memory exercise, nervous and 
emotional accompaniments and frequent use ensure an 
experience which is heavily underlined in his mind. By 
the time Holy Communion is explained it is to be feared 
that the harm has been done already and there is only 
room for a vague devotional understanding of its effects, 
not at all in the right terms. 


Baptism, he is taught, cleanses from original sin. This 
he calls a blot or stain on his soul as scriptural and 
theological writers have done before him. How it came 
about is described fo him, the fall of our first parents 
and its evil effects on us, original sin on the soul. Some 
children have been found to imagine original sin as a 
crust of poisonous matter round the soul that is melted 
away by the waters of baptism. It is so perilously easy 
to make pictures of this kind and they are the material 
from which ideas are extracted. If such a process takes 
place it is no use talking about supernatural life after 
that. Sin and stains, washing and cleansing are easily 
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understood, tangible stuff; supernatural life is not. The 
former wins all along the line, first in the imagination, 
then gains a complete and clear assent in the mind. 
The latter fares badly, fortunate if it secures for itself 
a vague acquiescence and is anything more than an 
ambiguous restatement of the transaction. The mental 
setting out has started with a soul in sin, introduces 
grace as the cleanser from sin and the process ends with 
a soul without sin and therefore pleasing to God. It 
is right as far as it goes but so lamentably inadequate. 


If this is true of baptism (it must be remembered we 
are considering how it looks and not what happens), it 
is much more so of penance. Here the subject is active 
and alert. He was active when he sinned and remembers 
it vividly. The memory hurts him. He is active and 
sometimes apprehensive preparing for and seeking 
forgiveness. Confession forgives, nullifies the sin and 
you have only to hear the sigh of relief to know how 
real the experience is. Grace is the marvellous cleanser 
and purifier. But the glaring positive thing is the sin 
it removes. The effect of grace on the soul is accepted 
as sinlessness, never as grace-fulness. Those who know 
may easily point out that the act of sin is transitory 
and the sacrament of penance, as an event, is transitory 
too, and that it must readily be seen that the transaction 
cuts much more deeply than that, has values that last. 
There is very little evidence that people grow out of their 
simply formed first impression. Indeed, on the face of 
it, it is very clear and satisfactory and does not appear 
to need further explanation. 


I have chosen that way of looking at the effects of 
grace which I find most common in Catholic children. 
The obvious interpretation of the experience gets into 
the mind first and stays there; nor do any tremendous 
readjustments take place later. Thinking, as an occu- 
pation, is much too rare for that. People get along. Sin 
is something which happens, often a stormy experience; 
confession is another event not without its disturbances, 
an antidote. But sin is positive, grace negative; sin 
carries the plus sign in the mind, grace the minus. 
Who shall blame the child or even the adult? And if 
Holy Communion, by regular association, stands to 
confession as a lovely, devotional afterthought, an 
appropriate completion, what are we to say? Grace 
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will operate, thank God, in such and even worse 
conditions, but that is not our point. It is conscious 
co-operation which is crippled and Christian life, 
throbbing and exultant, which is thrust back into the 
region of the fanciful. Few conversions and fewer 
crusaders can that ever produce. Bare bones of doctrine 
cannot so be clothed in flesh and come to life in the 
heart as Christ who has taken possession. 


The reason then, put simply, is that the acts and 
events connected with grace are so real and impressive 
that the states are overlooked. It is like a person who 
undergoes an operation and is so excited about the 
details of it that he hardly refers to his subsequent state 
of health, though that is the only thing that matters 
at all or that lasts. So with the state of grace. It is 
totally eclipsed by the events which destroy or produce 
it. The subject more often than not thinks of it and 
defines it as “‘ not being in mortal sin.’’ 


We ought to admit that such a deformed idea of God’s 
activity in us, while it may be enough to keep religion 
alive, can hardly be expected to kindle any fires of 
fervour or rouse, let alone sustain, enthusiasm for the 
Christ of Whom we are part by grace. There is nothing 
in it to fill us with the everlasting joy of being Christians. 
A sequence of sin-removing contacts, intrusions of grace 
into a life, is a thin substitute for the glow of life itself. 


Is it not possible to teach and preach about grace in 
nothing but strong positive terms from start to finish? 
The object of so doing would be deliberately to shift 
the emphasis which the imagination and mind naturally 
give to the act of sin and the sacramental rite, to the 
subsequent states, so that every cross-reference would 
show grace as life throbbing in the soul. Sin and 
sacramental rite would be thinned down to incidents 
marking changes. All the metaphors, for example, 
might, be piled round the word “‘ grace’’ to attenuate 
the so definite sin-idea. None of them could be more 
inaccurate than the ‘‘ stain ’’ of sin. Grace, the current 
or stream of life, the charging-up of the soul, the white 
heat of otherwise cold metal, a process of fermentation, 
rebirth—such comparisons are inadequate enough, but 
they will counteract the intensity of the experienced 
thing and furnish imaginative material for a positive idea 
and proper mental setting-out of the process. 
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The following outline is an attempt to set out the 
docirine so as to give only positive notions : 


A man, let us say, is an unfinished producti, not normal 
so long as he is merely aman. He is short of something, 
if left to himself, because that which God intends him 
to be is not within his man-power to become. He has 
a more-than-natural destiny but there is no more-than- 


natural activity or life in him which alone could achieve 
this. 


To begin with, it was given to man as a matter of 
course: now instead of getting it when he is born, it 
has to be given afterwards in baptism. This different 
method comes about because man lost his grace-life by 
sin and it could not then be given until Christ came 
and deserved it for us by making up for the wrong-doing 
and earning the right to give the life back to us when 
we asked for it. We call this loss of life original sin 
because it came about through those who are the origin 
of the human race. It means being without something 
we need to have. By baptism, through Christ, it is 
restored so that He makes us normal, that is, what God 
intends and caters for us to be, not merely men, but 
Christian or Christianized men. We are then quite 
equal to our task because we have in us a current of 
supernatural life. God takes a man and, in baptism, 
makes a different man of him because He gives him new 
life and he then belongs to God’s family, in His spiritual 
world, which threads through this one but goes beyond 
it to God. That is to say, there is an addition to our 
make-up, a plus sign of enormous magnitude, for a 
Christian is a man plus life from God and on His level 
where he can move, work and be drawn towards God. 


We will stress this again by saying that original sin 
is a shortage, a sort of spiritual paralysis or deadness, 
grace-lessness, a desperate need of grace-life. The loss 
is made good by baptism which quickens, enlivens the 
soul. The pouring of the water signifies the pouring 
in of the stream of supernatural life for the first time, 
and the soul is transformed because the touch of God 
has thrilled through it and remains there, making it 
God-like. It will never be the same again for that touch 
labels it Christian and it keeps the trace of the finger 
of God always, even if it tears itself away from Him 
by sin. 
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A soul can do this and then is itself to blame for the 
loss of supernatural life. The man who sins stops the 
flow of the stream of grace, diverts it, leaving himself 
stranded high and dry and earthly again, for all our 
actions must flow along with the stream. We must live 
accordingly, keep, as it were, in tune, work along with 
Christ. Sin is suicide for we go our own way or the 
devil’s, leaving Him, losing the life we drew from Him. 
We die. There is the minus sign, ungrace, loss of life 
with God. 


The sacrament of penance is the moment and the 
means of resurrection which Our Lord has arranged. 
Because we have once lived with Him through baptism, 
when we show by sorrow and confession that we want 
to do so again, He has pity on us and the absolution 
is God’s swift answer to our repentance, the sudden 
rush of life back into us which sin had interrupted. 
The life, not the sin, is the important thing, the plus 
sign which alone matters. 


It is easy, after that, to lead to Holy Communion as 
the highest point of supernatural aliveness when we tap 
the Source of divine life, nor is the living unity of the 
Church, the doctrine of ihe mystical body, any longer 
outside our comprehension. Can one who so learns grace 
be only a “‘ practising ’’ Catholic, let alone leave his 
religion to look after itself? It is hard to think so. 
And it may only mean changing the signs for that to 
happen. We know that so learning Christ has made 
all our saints. 








THREE ASPECTS OF GREGORIAN MUSIC 
By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


N the use of Gregorian or Plainsong music there are, 
apart from the centres where it takes a special place 
as a study by monks or by singers trained for the 
purpose, two classes of ‘‘ use,’ if one may employ 

a technical term in a somewhat untechnical way. Or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say that there are 
two separate and almost opposing ideas prevalent among 
priests and people as to what Gregorian music is and 
how and by whom it is to be sung. The narrowing 
down of its employment by each of these two parties 
is a kind of artistic heresy (with the more serious question 
as to whether it is not a failure to obey the injunction 
of Holy Church I am not at the moment concerned), and 
like most heresies it comes from a partial reading rather 
than a misreading of authority. There are, first, those 
who use Gregorian music for the Proper of the Mass, 
singing it with finely-graded nuances of tone and rhythm, 
and who assert that this, and this alone, is the right 
way of carrying out the instructions contained in the 
Motu proprio of Pope Pius X and subsequent Acta Sedis 
Apostolicae. If, during Advent or Lent, they put down 
the proper Advent Mass or, with that strange but wide- 
spread idea that even the most festive plainsong music 
is of a penitentia! character, de Angelis or Orbis Factor, 
they sing these melodic works composed for popular use 
in the same “‘ refined ’’ manner, and accompany them 
on the organ so lightly as to afford no support whatever 
to the voices, so that they make the music again 
something entirely for the choir alone. A not uncommon 
practice of these people, apart from the Mass music, is 
with the singing of Te Deum or Miserere, to alternate 
the verses with part music and Gregorian, the latter being 
sung by a solo voice. 


The other party tries to impose Gregorian music on 
all occasions and to exclude all other kinds, while often 
it tries also to make the music of the Proper as popular 
in style as that of the Common, or it drops this in favour 
of monotoned Introits, Offertories and Communions. In 
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the Churches where this party has its way the singing 
becomes rough for lack of the example of careful choir 
training, and loud-voiced enthusiasts bring us into the 
danger of a new prohibition of congregational singing. 
It is very doubtful whether there is any immediate 
danger of the old bad habit of singing profane words 
in the Mass or devotions, which was the cause of the 
earlier prohibition, being revived, but this kind of thing 
is of a nature to encourage it among frivolous-minded 
and half-taught ‘‘ church attendants.’’ Unquestionably 
this is a greater evil than that brought about by the 
other extreme, although it is an evil caused by the wrong 
prone a of a system good in itself. What, then, are 
we to do? 


First, we must realize, all of us, priests and people, 
choir and congregation, that the authorized and ordered 
music of the Church is all-comprehensive; that it is not 
confined to a narrow system, that all Gregorian music 
is not alike and does not call for the same treatment. 
Taking as the standard text-book and authority on the 
subject the Motu Proprio of St. Cecilia’s Day, 1903, we 
may say that there are three distinct applications of 
Gregorian music, two of which are obligatory and the 
third authorized and much desired. There is first what, 
for want of a better name we may call the clerical or 
choir chant, which comprises all the music of the Proper, 
except that of the five great Sequences; secondly, there 
is the plainsong of the People, including not only the 
Common of the Mass, but also that of the Sequences, 
Office hymns, psalms and canticles, etc.; and there is, 
thirdly, that of the use of Gregorian melodies as parts 
of pointed or harmonized settings or as the esthetic 
basis of such works. Between the first and second of 
these (which concern us most) there is a much wider 
difference than most people imagine. In principle, one 
may say, there is as much difference between them as 
there is between Sir Edward Elgar’s setting for eight-part 
choir and orchestra of Newman’s ‘‘ Praise to the Holiest 
in the height ’’ and the Hawes-Webb or Dykes popular 
tunes to this poem. 


In principle, I say, for in actual practice they are 
somewhat nearer together. That principle is the one 
on which all artistic and all religious practices must be 
based; the principle that recognizes the existence of 
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music as not merely an ewsthetic exercise for which few 
are gifted and which can be properly indulged in only 
after strict training, nor yet merely as an emotional 
utterance in which all, including the least artistic by 
nature and training, can take part. This principle is 
one which can never be allowed to pass unapplied in 
its fullness if the Church is to carry out the Divine 
command to ‘“ preach the Gospel to every creature.”’ 
Music, whether ancient or modern, free or measured, 
ordered or permitted, is one of the great means of 
teaching not only those who have yet to learn the 
elements of the Catholic religion, but also those who 
have daily to learn more and more how to live in that 
Religion here so that they may come to live in it in the 
life hereafter. 


For this reason the Church in her wisdom has provided 
musical settings of certain parts of her liturgy that 
require the utmost refinement of interpretation, that 
provide material for deep study alike by the theorist and 
the interpreter, that are difficult to the trained singer 
and practically impossible for those who are untrained. 
For the proper preparation of these we have training 
colleges for organists and choirmasters; for the singing 
of them the choirs of our churches. While they are 
being sung it is the place of the people to keep silence 
and, if not engaged in suitable private devotions, to 
listen, following the words and taking in the significance 
of such words as it is impressed by the music. Just 
as the music of a motet or an oratorio, or the words 
of a preacher or orator, its edification of the majority 
of us must come from its audition, not from our own 
active part in it. Of much of it we may have little or 
no understanding, the significance of its long-drawn out 
phrases, its many notes to single unimportant syllables, 
its broken phrases and words, may be lost to the average 
hearer, but its general effect will be edifying if only it 
is both sung and listened to in the right spirit. At least 
we can in heart join in the soaring ‘“‘ Alleluia,’ in the 
humble tone of ‘‘ Reminiscere ’’ of the introit for the 
second Sunday in Lent, and in many other similar 
utterances. At the same time it must edify in a fuller 
and different manner those who take part in it, or who 
by nature and training are able to appreciate all these 
various points. It cannot be rendered in too finished 
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a manner, though all the preparation, all the art we 
use in its rendition, must be a means to make it simple 
in its direct appeal; there must be no display, however 
difficult it may be, nor however much preparation has 
been made to give it the finest artistic finish. One of 
the most striking and important features of Gregorian 
music of the most elaborate and difficult character is that 
it is always marred by any display, that the personal 
element is always absent in the most perfect rendering 
by singers whose voices in other music immediately 
attract notice. It was for this reason that St. Gregory 
himself, following the example of the Emperor Justinian, 
insisted that Church singers should not sing in the 
theatres, for by doing so they acquired a style that spoilt 
their singing of plain chant. 


This music is complemented, completed, by the less 
ornate and easier music of the Common. This is the 
music of and for the people, and it requires little 
knowledge and less training to sing it properly. It is 
music that calls for no discussion as to the proper nuances 
of tone or the precise balance of its rhythm. If only 
it is sung in a straightforward manner there is no one 
who has the slightest singing voice, no one whose voice 
allows him or her to take part in the singing of the 
National Anthem or of a street song, who cannot take 
part in it. This does not mean that it is intended to 
be sung roughly, or that we are not to do our best to 
make it as beautiful and expressive (not pictorial or 
super-emotional) as we can. In this the choir has the 
part of leading the people, of encouraging them by full- 
toned leadership, of teaching them by example how it 
should be sung. It is not something for the choir alone, 
much less is it something for the soloist. It is not 
something to be taught to the children and sung by them 
at their own Masses and omitted from the Masses for 
the older people. It is so simple that the roughness of 
untrained voices, the slight clashing of various rhythms, 
even the singing of occasional wrong notes by those not 
yet familiar with it, are lost in the column of tone 
produced by a body of people singing together, and even 
sometimes add character to its rendering. 


It would be absurd and untrue to suggest that some 
training does not improve the singing of the simpler 
forms of Gregorian music, or still more that the training 
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in the wrong direction can do, and does, much harm 
to it and to our taste for it. One great reason for the 
prejudice against popular plainsong, against what in 
some countries is appropriately known as the folksong 
in the Churches, is that the lower tastes of noisy 
minorities have often been allowed to rule in the choice 
of congregational music, so that our hymns are in many 
cases sentimental ditties of a character both in words 
and music that would be condemned in the concert hall 
and discouraged in the home were it not for the fact 
that they deal with sacred subjects. Popular plainsong, 
plainsong that is intended for the people, will never 
regain its position until we realize that all music of a 
sacred character must be of the best, though the 
imposition of it on all reasonable occasions, the insistence 
that while the music of the choir has its proper place 
that of the people has also a place of no less importance, 
will help towards this desirable condition. 


Catholics in Britain, and in the countries of Western 
Europe where for the last three centuries Protestantism 
has prevailed, have been too busy with more important 
things to devote very serious thought to the questions 
of Church music, until the last twenty years or so. 
Consequently, now that they are able to give proper 
attention to the matter they do so in many, one may 
even say in most, cases with certain prejudices in the 
wrong direction. Many of us who are converts from 
‘* High-anglicanism ’’ and who before our reception into 
the Church were accustomed to large congregations 
singing Gregorian melodies to translations of the Mass 
prayers, and beautiful old Sarum tunes to translations 
of office and other hymns, have been shocked to find 
that in this matter most of the Catholic churches are 
behind those which we attended before we were led to 
see the essential things in their right light. One thing 
that we learnt before we were brought to this condition 
was that plainsong, that is music measured by its phrases 
and not by bar-measures, whether it be Gregorian or 
any other, can be sung by large bodies of people with 
very beautiful effect. This lesson is sometimes confirmed 
when we attend a sung Mass at one or other of the all 
too few churches where the Motu proprio is applied in 
its fullness. In most of the churches, however, we hear 
all too much either elaborate or simple pointed music, 
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or too much Gregorian music sung as though it were 
written only for trained singers who can add to it some- 
thing by their gradations of tone and varied accents. 
These gradations and accents have, as I pointed out 
earlier, their proper place in the Choir music, but to 
attempt to apply them to the simpler music of the Proper 
of the Mass or the five great Sequences, to the pointing 
of the psalms and canticles and to the Office hymns is 
to go directly into opposition to the direction of Pope 
Pius when he said ‘in particular; care must be taken 
to restore the Gregorian chant to the use of the people ”’ 
(in particolare si procuri di restituire il canto gregoriano 
nell’uso del popolo). 


The third application of Gregorian music calls here 
for but little notice, though it is not without its signifi- 
cance in the restoration of the ‘‘ liturgical sense ’’ among 
both choirs and congregations. The music in which the 
Chant is employed, either in entire melodies or in short 
phrases, as an esthetic basis, is in most cases music for 
the choir, music which edifies primarily in the hearing, 


‘though occasionally one comes across music of a congre- 


gational character built on the same basis. The idea 
of this application of official music to permitted music 
is a double one; first, because it gives a certain stability 
of character, a character that is not in conflict with the 
principles of Church music; and, secondly, because the 
use Of a certain phrase or melody draws attention to 
the main teaching of the day for the services of which 
such music is intended. The first of these is constant 
and cannot be done away with or varied; Gregorian music 
incorporated in whatever form into newly composed 
music must have this effect and generally has this object. 
The second may be varied, and it is not at all necessary 
that the music of a Mass based on, say, Veni, Creator, 
should be sung only at Pentecost or at Masses of the 
Holy Ghost. Yet this has its advantages especially 
when choir and people are familiar with the themes on 
which the music is built up. Just as we say the familiar 
words of Ave Maria with the meditations on the fifteen 
great mysteries in our minds, so we can sing the Credo 
and Gloria in Ezxcelsis with the main thought of the 
teaching of the particular Sunday or feast suggested as 
a background by the music. If we were all educated 
as we should be how fine a thing it would have been 
D 
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this year, for instance, to have combined the thoughts 
of the fifth Sunday after Easter with those of the Feast 
of St. Philip and St. James in this way. It is a thought 
suggested by the traditions of St. Gregory, of Palestrina 
and his Patrons, Popes Marcellus II and Pius IV, and 
their great successor Pius X, and it is one that deserves 
fuller consideration and development by our composers 
and choir directors. To them I leave it as a suggestion 
that may make complete the circle of Church music. 
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HOMILETICS 


By THE Rev. C. C. MARTINDALB, S.J. 
T'wenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost (Fifth after Epiphany). 


The Epistle for this Sunday is exquisite, but simple. It 
demands meditation rather than it needs explanation. 


The Gospel is a parable full of the most accurate touches of 
description. Palestine was a fierce land, full of rancours and 
recriminations. An enemy might readily throw stones over his 
neighbour’s plot, or cut down his fruit-trees, or burn his crops; 
but there would be watchers at harvest or vintage time, and 
so, the enemy here is shown as ‘ over-sowing cockle’”’ among 
the wheat-seeds. This plant is said to be quite recognizable, 
and even to-day to provide a real problem for the man in whose 
field it appears. Till the wheat-ear is formed, no one can 
distinguish the wheat from the weed; and even when the 
difference is clear, you could not enter the field to pull the 
cockle up, for you would trample the good growth, and, the roots 
of the two being intertwined, you would destroy as much wheat 
as cockle. What happens is this: the wheat grows taller than 
the cockle, and the reaper, advancing, lops off the wheat-ears 
without touching the weed. It is said that you still hear 
proprietors calling out to their reapers: ‘‘ Hands higher!”’’, 
meaning, ‘‘ Do not cut so low—you will be cutting the cockle 
and it will get mixed up with the fallen ears.’”? When these 
have been picked up and removed, then the rest is cut down, 
and the cockle separated from the stubble, made into small 
heaps, and burnt beside the field. (Why is the cockle ‘“ bound 
into bundles ’’? Possibly the parable here becomes all-but an 
allegory—there is no escape .. . the evil growth will be made 
irretrievably an end of, even as the good grain is gathered safe 
into the barns.) 


The dogmatic content of the parable was made quite clear 
by Our Lord Himself. Whatever else the ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven ’’ 
should be, it was not (upon this earth at any rate) an exclusivist 
collection of the very good. The parable of the Net teaches 
the same doctrine. The Church is holy inasmuch as she exists 
only for sanctification, possesses all the means necessary for 
sanctifying, does in fact produce virtue throughout herself, and 
constantly exhibits instances of sanctity in a heroic degree. All 
the same, she contains within herself a mixture of good and 
bad, and, what we may take as our point just here, individuals 
who are mixed within themselves, good and bad. Our Lord 
paints the picture in pure white and black: the wholly good 
grain—the wholly rotten weed. But a man may well be conscious 
311 
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that he is not thus undilutedly good or bad. In the field of 
his one heart, all manner of things are growing—some good and 
wholesome, some just nondescript, some poisonous. What shall 
he—what shall Our Lord, make of that? 


in November, we naturally think of purgatory. In Purgatory, 
what is dross in us will be purged away; the residue will be 
perfect purity. But we can picture and describe Purgatory 
(about which very little indeed is defined) in various ways. 
The most usual way is, I suppose, what may be called the 

‘‘ juridical ’’ or compensatory one. It is almost as though we 
thought of ourselves as running up an account of sins, getting 
rid of their substantial malice by contrition, and paying off 
the ‘‘ temporal punishment”? due for them while we live, by 
means of various good actions. Then, should we die without 
this temporal debt being fully paid off, and unable now to merit 
or demerit, we are as it were thrashed till compensation can 
be considered to have been made. St. Catherine of Genoa, 
however, the great ‘‘doctor” of Purgatory, piles up many 
another metaphor in order to bring home yet deeper aspects 
of what is to happen in Purgatory. We need not, and indeed 
ought not to picture sins as things we have; they are things 
we are; that is, it is J who am sinful. I, myself, have in my 
wery self roots intertwined, fibres of good and ill inwoven, 
motives so mixed as to be in practice indistinguishable by 
me—and, indeed, it is not good to spend too long analysing 
such things; too much introspection leads to confusion and to 
scruple and in fine to self-centredness. Tendencies that keep 
deflecting me a little, though substantially I keep on the right 
road. Invincible preferences, that sway me ever so little though 
I do not really yield to them. Cowardices, conceits; self- 
seekings even in my acts of penance—and all these things so 
thoroughly my Self that I know in the marrow of my mind 
that it is not only such and such an act that has to be cancelled 
out, but my very personality that needs breaking to pieces and 
putting together again, no more awry, but right. 


Those who realize how long, how long it takes for the Self— 
what underlies even the shape into which the Self has set, the 
“‘ character ’’—really to change, to have even one taint rinsed 
out of it, realize then how “long,’’ to transfer our sort of 
measurement into the other world, it must take wholly to rectify 
the personality. Or, how probing may the humiliation or 
suffering here on earth have to be to change a whole bent of 
mind, bias of instinct, once and for all! How deep then must 
he the penetrating action of Purgatory really to get at the 
ultimate roots of the Self, not merely those exterior manifestations 
which it is easy enough to lop off or to modify. Why, increasing 
age, by itself, may “reduce a man to exterior respectability, 
without changing him interiorly in the slightest; and how often 
we catch ourselves out feeling, tending, or even behaving just 
as we did when children! We have not then any right to water 
down our doctrine of Purgatory, just because we all hate the 
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idea of suffering. May we, on the contrary, intensify our 
realization of that future—unspeakably deep-reaching in its 
action, intense in its spiritual anguish, and yet, unutterably 
joyous; for, by means of every pang, we approximate to Him 
who is our eternal joy. 


Twenty-sixth Sunday after Pentecost (Fifth after Epiphany). 


The Epistle may be regarded as a particular example of the 
general law laid down by Our Lord in the gospel concerning 
the growth of His Church. The Thessalonians’ history was both 
interior and exterior, an experience and an example, faith and 
work. But this can be better seen, perhaps, from reflecting 
immediately upon the gospel. 


This gospel consists of the two very well-known parables, 
concerning the mustard-seed and the yeast or leaven. 


The former being the more familiar, perhaps, can be spoken 
of the more briefly. 


Possibly it is useful just to recall the nature of ‘‘ parables ”’ 
and the reason why Our Lord used them. First, He did not 
use them in order to make Himself unintelligible and preach 
His doctrine in a way that listeners could not understand, so 
that He might thereupon condemn them for not having under- 
stood. The passages in the Synoptists that suggest this are 
couched in a very Hebrew phrasing, are quotation. They imply 
in the long run that Our Lord knew well that among His 
hearers were men of evil will, who would not admit they 
understood what He was inculcating, and who, had He spoken 
baldly without parables, and said, for example, forthwith: ‘I 
am the Messias, Son of God most high,’’ would at once have 
stoned Him. Even men of good will could not at once have 
assimilated that! He also knew that there were simple folk 
present, who could not accept all at once, but would accept 
a little. So beginning very gradually, as He did, with the 
moral notion of Repentance (praeparatio voluntatis) and 
the familiar religious notion of the Kingdom, He could 
talk to the people in a way to which they were accustomed 
and that they liked, and convey quite as much of His own 
doctrine as, at the time, He wished. Yet a parable is not an 
allegory. In a parable, one massive situation is taken and set 
over against another: in an allegory, each detail ought to 
correspond on this side and on that.. Thus were the parable 
of the mustard-seed an allegory, we would have to discover 
something to correspond with the sharpness of the mustard, 
and again, with the birds, whereas all Our Lord wants to show 
is, how something very small becomes very great. Were the 
following parable an allegory, we should have to provide some- 
thing in the Church corresponding to the ‘ three ’’ measures 
of meal, and to the femininity of the kneader, whereas Our 
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Lord said that a ‘‘ woman’ did the work merely because it 
was women who baked. Mustard-seed does, apparently, in 
Palestine, grow into quite a large shrub with bark, even, round 
the base of its trunk; birds, especially finches, love to flutter 
round it, pecking at the seeds. We could, no doubt, allegorize 
parts of this, and see in the “ birds ”’ the arrival of the Gentiles— 
‘“‘ambulabunt gentes in lumine tuo et gentes in splendore ortus 
tui,’ Isaias’s prophecy used as the epistle for Epiphany, would 
be in the same spirit. But I think that all that Our Lord 
is here insisting on is, that the Church from the tiniest 
beginning becomes very large. Here one sees the external 
growth of the Church, which has indeed taken place; and it 
is worth comparing this quiet growth ab intus with that of 
other great groups of mankind like Mohammedanism, which 
deliberately killed opposition with the sword and flattered all 
sorts of racial and nationalist and even sensual elements in 
human nature, quite unlike the Church and her teaching and 
methods. 


The parable of the Yeast seems to me, however, to supplement 
the doctrine of the mustard-tree most admirably and very subtly, 
yet most profitably. For, you see here a woman plunging a 
handful of leaven into what is considered to be a quite enormous 
lump of dough. The leaven disappears. But it proceeds to 
work interiorly. They say that Palestinian yeast does not make 
the lump noticeably larger, but does end by making it palatable 
bread. Meanwhile the yeast has been working and modifying 
the dough, creating bubbles and squirmings and all sorts of 
intermediate and none too satisfactory forms; but, the Bread 
is being made. This parable certainly represents the interior 
working of the Church in the world—the enormous world that 
is insipid and no good as bread without it. Indigestible stuff! 
One cannot assimilate and be nourished by the world without the 
divine leaven therein that alone makes it what it is meant to 
become. 


How far we carry the application of the parable, depends 
upon our taste. Impossible, however, to turn it into an allegory. 
If we did so, we should have to call it an ill-made one; for, 
the leaven in process of its working does indeed its work, but, 
as such, disappears. That would imply that the Church performs 
a beneficient work within the world and then disappears as a 
separate item. This certainly would clash with dogma. No; 
again, what Our Lord did was to draw a general massive parallel 
Between the yeast that gradually leavens the dough and makes 
it eatable: and the Church, that gradually alters the world and 
makes it fit for God. 


All the same, we may legitimately encourage ourselves by 
certain further considerations. The yeast takes its time. In 
comparison with the known life of man upon earth, the Church 
has existed for a very few centuries indeed. Possibly the 
working-out of the results of any superior form of life takes 
longer than that of an inferior one; but however that may be, 
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we have no right to marvel that so little of the world has been 
visibly converted—nay, that the Church herself is, in her com- 
ponent members, so far, as yet, from having scored a total 
triumph in human lives. (Here again enters the happy promise 
of a Purgatory.) However, if one examines the world, one can 
surely detect a number of improvements, of intermediate forms, 
of ideals and standards, which, short as they may fall of 
Christianity, yet would not have existed had there been no 
Christianity. We dare not scorn philanthropy; I should not 
wonder whether even in the Russian experiment, appalling as 
are its crimes, there may not be some element that rhymes with 
Christian ideal and impetus in so far as what is being altered 
(Russians hold: rectified) was, without doubt, a vast collective 
injustice and therefore Sin. The pre-Christian world did not 
know anything of these vast attempts to put whole nations, 
whole civilizations, right. Providence after all exists. Dare 
we say that Providence can make nothing of, cannot in any 
way work through Machinery, Millionaires, Wars? We had at 
least to be able to think that the Great War was just and for 
man’s good; and in that faith millions of simple lads went 
through great suffering and died. May then the divine invisible 
Leaven accelerate its work in the world; and may we none of 
us be sources of bitterness, paralysis, poison; and may we not 
scorn the little that is done, because of the much that we see 
remains to do. 


The Last Sunday after Pentecost. 


The Church has always placed a Vigil before her greater 
Feasts, and even her great Seasons seem to reflect their special 
light backwards, and on this Sunday several Advent-thoughts, 
much Advent colouring, so to call it, appear. The Prayer sg? 
with the thoroughly Advent-word Bacita, ‘* Rouse up. 
and the gospel is simply St. Matthew’s version of the passage 
from St. Luke read upon Advent Sunday. We are not to take 
a header into Advent, as it were; but to prepare to confront 
that very serious and much disregarded Season. 


The Epistle (Colossians i.) shows St. Paul praying very 
earnestly that the Christians of Colossae should have a deep 
understanding of their Faith ; and forthwith the gospel (Matthew 
xxiv.) certainly provides us with something very hard to 
understand. 


The Colossians were a very harassed community. When St. 
Paul wrote this letter, the old controversy as to whether converts 
from paganism had to obey the Jewish ritual was practically 
done with. It had been settled that they need not. But a new 
controversy was beginning—Were there not two Christianities— 


‘one for the select few, who could use their intelligence, see 


deeply into things, admire mystical meanings and symbolical 
significances and so forth; and another, proper to the crass- 
minded few. This was the dawn of what ‘became “ Gnosticism.” 
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We here mention nothing about that save precisely this—that 
there was an “inner circle’’ of ‘ illuminated ’’ persons, who 
had the right to a nobler version of the Faith than the average 
person had. This is at the heart of a Heresy that has exhibited 
itself literally from St. Paul’s time till our own. Its modern 
form is: Theosophy. ‘‘ All Creeds are really the same—Christian, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan—because what seems special in each is 


only a way of putting it, suited to the prejudices of a period 
or a people.”’ 


Now St. Paul, detesting this kind of double Christianity, none 
the less insists that we ought thoroughly to know our Faith, 
and know it not only ‘ diagrammatically,’’ as the Catechism 
teaches it to us, but, seeing ‘‘ deep into”’ it. He says that he 
‘* never ceases praying for ’”’ the Colossians and ‘‘ asking that 
you may be filled (plerothété is a very meaningful word in 
St. Paul) with the deep knowledge (epignosis is another very 
significant word—it means, not just ‘ knowledge,’ but deep 
understanding) of God’s will, in all wisdom and spiritual 
perception . . .’’ that they may increase in the intimate know- 
ledge of God; that we may be invigorated on the scale of God’s 
‘ glory ’’—clara cum laude notitia—for He has fitted us to share 


with His elect in light, and has snatched us away from the power 
of darkness. 


St. Paul, therefore, does not at all quarrel with people who 
ed that Christians ought to ‘‘ know’’; he does not at all 
mpathize with those who are frightened of thorough instruction 

i: ‘ti e Faith : what he loathes, and no wonder, is the suggestion 
that not all Christians have a right to the full Catholic doctrine, 
but that this is reserved for a few, gifted with special spiritual 
‘‘ intuition,’’ or a “‘ mystical sense,’’ as they say nowadays, who 
accept Catholic doctrine in a different way from that in which 
the common ruck can or do. Anyone can see to what spiritual 
pride this “ religious Upper Ten’’ idea infallibly led; and 
also, how it opened the gates to exactly what we mean by 
‘* modernism ”’ and to exactly what those non-Catholic clergymen 
are guilty of when they recite the Creed and yet mean—who 
knows how?—that Our Lord was not Virgin-born; did not rise 
bodily from the tomb; is not to ‘‘ come again ”’ to be our Judge. 


On the whole, then, it seems better to put together, to-day, 
the Epistle for this last Sunday after Pentecost and that for 
next Sunday, the first in Advent, and afterwards to put together 
the two gospels. For, in the first Advent epistle, St. Paul 
(Romans xiii.) makes no less use of the metaphor of ‘ light ”’ 
and ‘‘ darkness ’’; and the idea of walking, displaying energy, 
occurs in both. He says that it is the moment for us to rise 
from sleep; night has gone by; full Day is at hand! Let us 
then cast away the things we did do in the darkness—they could 
only be works fitted for the dark when we wanted nobody to 
see us—furtive works, disgraceful behaviour; and at best they 
would be sleep and inaction; and put on the arma lucis, the 
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equipment proper to daylight, for, arma does not mean exactly 
‘‘ weapons,”’ but the outfit proper to whatever was being spoken 
of—rigging, for example, in a ship. (The little sentence: ‘‘ For 
now is our salvation nearer than when we believed ’’ does not 
mean anything so banal as that the end of the world is nearer 
now than it was some years ago, for, how could it not be? 
It means, that the life of the Christian must continuously 
develop; ‘‘ shine more and more unto the perfect day ’’; 
appropriate Christ and His doctrine and His service continuously 
more and more.) Hence, we must not suppose that St. Paul 
would be really satisfied with us if we just did not deny any 
article of the Christian and Catholic Faith that is ours. We 
can deceive ourselves to almost any extent. We can go on 
saying our prayers, not to mention listening to the Creed on 
Sundays, while, underneath, our mind has been becoming quite 
worldly and in fact quite un-Christian. We can recite our 
formulas without ever applying them; acknowledge the -Father- 
hood of God by saying the Our Father, without ever behaving 
as though in consequence all men were (as indeed they are) our 
brothers. It is a dreadful and most dangerous thing if our Faith 
and our knowledge of it remain not only childlike (which they 
ought to be) but childish, as though we were still at school 
whereas we have grown up. It is possible for every interesting 
bit of information to reach the adult Catholic through non- 
Jatholic channels; and so, the whole balance of his life may 
tilt over, without his noticing it, to that side. Everything new, 
alluring, substantial, real may come to be found by him in his 
business or social or amusement-life; and thereupon the Faith 
becomes a ghost, with no power in it. 


Hence you want (i) to know ever more about your Faith, 
just as, if you are sensible, you want to learn more and more 
about your job . . . and (ii) to see deeper and deeper into your 
Faith. The former is done by reading Catholic things, in the 
weekly press, or in books, and by finding out all you can about 
it. The second is done not by finding out more facts but by 
seeing deeper into the old facts; and this you do by praying, 
and, probably, by making retreats such as the Holy Father has 
so often said he wishes everyone to do. There are all sorts of 
retreats—parish ones quite as much as ones made in special 
houses: but their point is, to enable you to see deeper into 
what you have always known, and so, to act more forcefully— 
‘‘ bearing fruit in every good work . . . being made strong with 
every sort of strength, on the scale of the Might of His Glory!”’ 
May we then learn more and more, so as to act better and better, 
and be with conviction and innermost vitality the true Christian. 
Advent is one period especially suited for attending to this. 


Advent Sunday. 


The gospel for Advent Sunday is practically all of it contained 
in the gospel read last Sunday. These gospels may seem difficult 
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to understand ;! all the more reason that we should try to have 
that ‘‘ deep insight ’’ into their meaning that St. Paul was shown 
writing of to the Colossians. We all have been taught that 
Our Lord is, here, speaking in part about the siege and 
destruction of Jerusalem which occurred in A.D. 70 and might 
have been foreseen as probable even by the human intelligence. 
‘* Let those who are in Juda flee into the mountains .. . pray 
that your flight be not in the winter, or on the sabbath... .”’ 
And so forth. This part is not read in to-day’s gospel, drawn 
from St. Luke. It is also clear that Our Lord is talking in 
part about the Last Day—‘‘ They shall see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of Heaven with great power and majesty ”’ ; 
a sentence read almost word for word in the two gospels. And 
we are puzzled when we see that each gospel ends with the 
assurance that the existing generation shall not pass away till 
all these things happen. In all passages such as these, it is 
safe to say that Our Lord used a traditional dialect, so to call 
it, which had become normal when the Day of the Lord and 
the Messianic Advent or even any great calamity was being 
spoken of. The ‘“ dialect ’’ endured for centuries A.D. among 
the Jews; and you find the death of individuals, even, being 
described in terms of heavenly portents and so forth. Our Lord 
could have used those expressions about the ruin of sun and 
moon, etc., in reference to the sack of Jerusalem even were 


nothing else being alluded to, without shocking contemporary 
taste or ideas. 


However, He did mean more than just the sack of the Holy 
City: He did allude to the End of the World—and to more, 
even, than that! When the Archduke was assassinated at 
Sarajevo, I met an Austrian royalty and said: ‘ Is the event 
really very important?’’?’ The answer was: ‘‘I see in it the 
end of the whole of existing Europe, nay, of the whole actual 
order of things.’”’ In a single human face, you may “ see ”’ 
the whole battlefield of Good and Evil. Why, even in a luxury- 
object in a shop window, you may “ see”’ the whole portent 
of extreme self-indulgence on the part of the very rich, with 
a whole future of revolution in store. An imaginative poet might 
see the whole contents of that window as soaked in blood. It 
was certainly the genius of Hebrew prophets to see thus one 
thing within another—to see deeper and deeper levels of reality 
and significance. One king and one conquest, perhaps quite 


1 Jt may be considered a tactical mistake to discuss the nature of Our 
Lord’s eschatological discourses before a non-theological audience. Perhaps 
it depends on the character of each several congregation. I find that a 
number of individuals are puzzled about the ‘‘ End of the World” and 
what Our Lord said about it (especially by the sentence Non praeteribit 
generatio haec donec omnia fant); and that educated persons, and not alone 
converts, have heard of the suggestion that both Our Lord and St. Paul thought 
the End to be imminent. I do not think it is difficult to provide a simple 
explanation; only, any such explanation is an opinion only, and it may be a 
pity to express mere opinion in the pulpit. However, to do so may in itself 
assist the Faithful to distinguish between opinion and dogma. 
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close at hand: and in these, the enduring battle between God’s 


ve 
m People and their Foe, i.e., the unconverted world; and, the fight 
at _—«C«@gf between right and wrong even in an individual ; and, the ultimate 
1d | Triumph of God after a terrible history of disaster, of the 
ht § seeming victory of Hell, and of martyrdom. This ultimate 
e. ff triumph would indeed be the World-End, even as in their small 
xy | way isolated occurrences like the sack of Jerusalem or Rome 
»  § seemed to mark, and indeed did mark, the ending of a world- 
m | epoch, and as in our own time we are witnessing, I think, the 
in & ending of a ‘*‘ world.’? Hence, there is no need to suppose that 
in «&— Our Lord said separately and at different times what the 
>. ff Scriptures write consecutively: His divine Knowledge always 
id & included and ‘‘ contemplated” all fact; but in His way of 
1e «Of speaking He adapted Himself perfectly to contemporary ways 
ll | of speaking—when the Angel is shown speaking to Zachary or 
is ff to Our Lady, he too uses customary Jewish phrases, and Mary’s 
hs Magnificat (personal and of a unique savour as it is) is wholly 
dad & composed of Scriptural phrases. Our Lord’s mind and words 
ig | therefore concentrate, so to say, at one moment upon a close- 
ig | at-hand, material level of the future and of reality; at another, 
ig | on deeper ones, and no one listening would have been astonished, 
‘d t or need have been defeated, by His method. 
df Hence, Our Lord invites us to begin with ourselves, in this 
re fl solemn season of Advent, but, to see very deep into ourselves, 
y | and, further than ourselves. To begin with, our personal life 
is all the while ending; even a boy will never have his childhood 
ly | | over again; those years have died and fallen into the unrecover- 
e, | able past. The adult will not have his formative youth again : 
at he has ‘‘ set’; many possibilities have, so to say, died off for 
it him; few alternatives henceforward are his. And never let us 
1e suppose that at the hour of our bodily death we shall be able 
nlf to do anything very different from that to which we have 
” accustomed ourselves. We shall feel too tired; uninterested : 
y- | short of a miracle, no unaccustomed jets of faith or contrition 
it will rise from our soul. 
ho But Our Lord urges on us to do more than detach ourselves 
it | from a wish to live on this earth for ever. He drives in upon 
it | us the death of the world itself—its continuous death, its Ending 
ec which goes on all the time, though at great crises like the 
yY | present one that Finish is more marked. Not only kings 
» disappear and their dynasties; not only do empires shrink and 
aristocracies fade away; not only does Money prove itself the 
“ most fleeting of possessions ; but, whole states of mind can alter. 
S At the Reformation, England died at least for centuries as a 
oe @G Catholic country : now it is dying very fast as a Christian one. 
d If Catholics then lost their Catholic Faith, they can now lose 
; o their Christian faith. The ex-Catholic seldom remains a 
t Christian. 
e We then have by God’s grace to maintain our Faith in a 
¢ shifting and perishing world : the non-Christian, seeing well the 


instability of things, on the whole despairs, strives to make the 
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most of pleasurable opportunities while there are any, and then 
when things go too wrong, or the body weakens and grows ugly, 
or money disappears, picks up his revolver. He ‘‘ gets out of 
it,’? and the very press, recently, has congratulated men on that 
‘“* courage.”’ ‘* Out of it ’’—but into what? We know well there 
is no getting out of God’s dominion. May we therefore con- 
solidate our Faith ; earnestly fix our hope far beyond the horizon 
of these years; transfer our heart to Heaven; and obtain the 
Crown of all graces, perseverance, by day-to-day fidelity, and 
a constant use of those Sacraments that were given us by Him 
whose first Advent was so gentle—apparuit benignitas et 
humanitas—when He was born of Mary long ago at Bethlehem. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. GeorGE D. SmitH, Ph.D., D.D. 


The catechetical method, in spite of recent attacks upon it, 
continues to hold its own as the most effective for imparting 
religious instruction. And that it lends itself not only to the 
education of the young in the elements of religious truth but also 
to providing adults with that fuller development in theological 
knowledge which they need and desire, is amply proved by 
Cardinal Gasparri’s Catholic Catechism, recently published by 
Sheed & Ward in the English translation of the Dominican 
Fathers of Blackfriars.' This Catechism is, of course, in no 
sense an official document; it enjoys only the authority which 
belongs to those responsible, directly or indirectly, for its 
compilation. But this authority is considerable, and imposes 
respect for a work in which the eminent author has enlisted 
the advice and collaboration of many competent and well-known 
theologians. Three classes of people are envisaged as needing 
catechetical instruction: children preparing for their First 
Communion, older children, and adults; and for each of these 
categories a catechism is offered suited to their age and capacity. 
No claim is made to originality of treatment; in fact the work 
is based largely upon St. Robert Bellarmine’s Catechism for 
children and upon other—especially Italian—catechisms from 
which the author has borrowed freely all that seemed useful. 
The order and division adopted differ little from those with 
which we are familiar in our English Penny Catechism, exception 
being made where the need of a fuller treatment of two or three 
points—as in the case of Grace, the Virtues, Sin--has rendered 
advisable the insertion of separate and longer chapters. 


In such a work it is not difficult to find matters for criticism, 
for when one enters into theological detail who can remain 
at peace with all the theologians? More to the purpose would 
be to admire the skill and discrimination with which the compiler 
has discarded controverted matter, confining himself strictly to 
‘* those doctrines which the Church herself has defined or which 
are generally received in the theological schools, or are in accord 
with general Catholic practices that the Church has never 
repudiated ’’ (p. xv). A valuable feature of the book are the 
appendices, in which the author has given us an interesting 
collection of documents—conciliar, papal and patristic—which 
serve to illustrate or to clarify many of the doctrines set forth 
in the Catechism. 


17s, 6d. 
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A most useful book for priests, the Catholic Catechism ought 
also to be in the hands of every Catholic layman who seeks 
an understanding of his faith, and especially is it to be recom- 
mended to members of the Catholic Evidence Guild, whose 
zealous work in defending the faith cannot but become more 
fruitful as they grow in the understanding of it. 

Cardinal Lépicier’s classic treatise on St. Joseph now appears 
in French in an abridged form,” designed to appeal to the educated 
layman. The eminent author’s well-known piety and theological 
erudition find ample scope in dealing with a subject which—it 
must be confessed—had until comparatively recent years been 
almost entirely neglected, and in its French form the treatise, 
though it can hardly be termed “ popular,’’ should find a wide 
circle of readers, at any rate in France. Whether it will be 
so generally welcomed in this country may perhaps be doubted ; 
I think the native conservatism of the English people may render 
them slow to follow the author in some of his theological flights. 
But it would be unfair, as well as uncritical, to judge the work 
merely on the score of a few conclusions which may not appear 
fully warranted by the theological premises. As a whole the 
treatise is a most valuable contribution to theology, as well 
as a powerful incentive to a more general devotion to the Patron 
of the Universal Church. Perhaps not all his readers may find 
cogent the arguments by which the Eminent Cardinal seeks to 
prove that St. Joseph was impeccable throughout the whole 
course of his life, even prior to his marriage with Our Lady, 
or that he—with others who rose with Christ from the dead on 
Easter-day—is now corporally present with Christ in Heaven. 
Some, too, may feel that the title of Co-redeemer, if accorded 
in any special sense to St. Joseph, may lose much of its 
significance when applied to the Mother of God. But, these 
and other debatable matters apart, all will admire in this work the 
clearness with which the author sets out the general theological 
principles which condition the whole of ‘‘ Josephite ”’ theology. 
Having distinguished between intrinsic and extrinsic co-operation 
in the Incarnation he goes on: ‘* Cependant, au-dessus de 
tous ces personnages (i.e., Prophets, Apostles, Evangelists . . .) 
il en est un qui, par la mission toute spéciale qui lui fut confiée, 
se rattache plus intimement encore, bien que toujours d’une 
maniére extrinséque, au grand mystére de l’Incarnation. C’est 
saint Joseph, cet homme choisi par Dieu pour étre l’Epoux de 
la Vierge Mére, de Celle qui, dans les desseins du ciel, ne 
devait concevoir le Verbe, qu’en tant qu’elle serait unie, par 
les liens d’un véritable mariage, 4 cet auguste Patriarche ”’ (p. 4). 
The principle is indubitable, and with the general conclusions 
which the author deduces therefrom regarding the pre-eminence 
of St. Joseph, at any rate over all human creatures save the 
Mother of God, few will be inclined to disagree. If in matters 
of detail we hesitate to follow, we shall not grudge a tribute 
of admiration to the courage of a pioneer who sails uncharted seas. 


2Lethielleux, Paris. 20 francs. 
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In Apostolic Christianity’ the late and lamented Fr. Vassall- 
Phillips has left one more, and unfortunately the final, proof 
of his untiring zeal in the field of apologetics. He sets out 
in this work—completed only a few months before his death—to 
show that ‘‘ the heroic endurance of these men [the Apostles], 
their faith, their achievement, furnish an evidence, which cannot 
reasonably be gainsaid, to the Godhead as well as to the perfeét 
Manhood of Our Lord—also to the divine truth of the religion 

. which he left on earth to perpetuate his Memory and his 
Life, until he come again ”’ (p. xiii.). The book is divided into 
four sections, the first, entitled ‘‘ An Avenue to Faith in Christ,’ 
being intended to prepare the mind of the reader for the proois 
to be developed later in the book, by showing that humanity 
needs the religion taught by the Apostles. But ‘belief in 
Christ,’’ the author carefully points out, ‘‘ can only be rightly 
accepted, not merely because we feel the need of it, but because 
we believe it to represent reality and truth.’’ In the second, 
and most important, section we are given a masterly exposition 
of ‘‘ The Apostles’ Witness.’”’ It is here that Fr. Vassall- 
Phillips’ erudition and intimate knowledge of the Scriptures 
find the fullest scope, and it would be difficult to imagine a 
more complete and satisfying presentation of the evidence for 
the divinity of Christ to be derived from the teaching of the 
Apostles, than is contained in these eight chapters. Nor is his 
exposition purely dogmatic; mindful of the apologetic character 
of his treatise, the author takes full account of modern critical 
objections, and is able to deal with them effectively and simply. 
The third part of the book, ‘‘ The Apostles’ Achievement,”’ 
shows the difficulty of the Apostles’ task, a difficulty arising 
both from the intrinsic nature of the Christian religion, and 
from the environment, Jewish and Roman, in which they had 
originally to preach it; and a further argument for the divine 
origin of the Christian religion is found in the triumphant 
victory of Apostolic Christianity over these seemingly insuperable 
obstacles. With the fourth section, in which he shows that, 
in spite of apparent differences, there is essential identity between 
the religion taught by the Apostles and modern Catholicism, 
the author brings to its conclusion a book which will remain 
as a fitting memorial to his life’s work of zealous and 
self-sacrificing apostolate. 


Fresh from the Gregorian University come the first five of 
what promises to be a most useful and interesting series of 
Textus et Documenta.4 The first contains selected passages on 
the Holy Ghost as the soul of the Mystical Body, taken from 
the Greek Fathers, which should serve as a wholesome corrective 
to certain less accurate views on this subject. The second is 
a handy re-print, with notes by Fr. Boyer, S.J., of St. Augustine’s 
De correptione et Gratia. Those interested in the intricate 
question—dealt with in the Vatican Council—of the obligation 


3 Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 8s. 6d. 
44 lire each. 
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of Catholics of persevering in the faith, will find in the third 
little volume of this series all the pertinent excerpts from the 
Acts of the Council, while the fifth contains extracts from the 
Western Fathers—and writers up to the year 1000—on the subject 
of Frequent Communion. The question of trial by ordeal— 
concerning which the fourth booklet gives us a collection of 
Pontifical and synodal decrees—is perhaps of primary interest 
to the canonist, though it may not be without indirect application 
in dogmatic theology. 

The temptation to be diffuse is one of the chief difficulties 
that face the historian of Catholic dogma, and Fr. de Groot, S.J., 
has overcome it most successfully in his Conspectus Historiae 
Dogmatum.’ The result is a clear, concise and accurate text- 
book of the history of dogma, covering in two volumes—together 
nearly 1,000 pages—the period from the Apostolic Fathers to 
the thirteenth century. The prudence of the author’s judgment 
in controverted questions, as well as his orderly treatment of 
an enormous subject-matter, makes the work ideal for use in 
seminaries, whether as a text-book for lectures on the subject, 
or as a hand-book for use in conjunction with the text-book of 
dogmatic theology. 


II. PHILOSOPHY. 
By THE Rev. T. E. FLYNN, Ph.D., M.A. 


During the last few years we have had reason to congratulate 
ourselves very much on the appearance of a large number of 
Catholic philosophical works in English. The house of Sheed 
and Ward has deserved well of the Catholic public for their 
translations of the works of M. Maritain, for their Monument to 
St. Augustine, and for the Order series, to mention only a few. 
From other publishers we have had Fr. D’Arcy’s St. Thomas, 
Fr. James O’Mahony’s Desire of God, Dr. Fulton Sheen’s two 
large works. Now the Catholic public for such works cannot be 
very large, and publishers know their business, so that one is led 
to indulge the hope that the world outside is disposed to take an 
interest in Scholastic philosophy. If it could be led to do so on 
any large scale we should have the finest possible point of contact 
with non-Catholic thought. But our optimistic estimate of 
publishers’ business may be quite inaccurate. If Scholastic 
Philosophy is to be presented to the English people, if it is to get 
a fair hearing, two things are necessary: the idiom of the 
Schools must be adequately translated, and the impact of our 
philosophy on modern problems must be clearly shown. 


I think that we must acknowledge failure on the first of these 
ideals—with a few brilliant exceptions. Often it would seem 
that the authors have not considered the shortcomings of readers 


5 Gregorian University, Rome. Two vols. 
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who have had no scholastic training. Books which have been 
welcomed by students must have been disappointing to their 
publishers owing to their lack of appeal to the world at large. 
To invest the bare bones of scholasticism with the living flesh of 
English language is admittedly no easy task. The republished 
Essays of Bishop Hedley, edited by Abbot Butler, show how it 
can be done, and until it is done we cannot hope for great success 
in the work of penetrating the non-Catholic mind. Such 
refinement cannot be expected in a mere text-book nor is it so 
necessary in books which are addressed merely to those who have 
studied Scholasticism. Indeed, the familiar phrases of St. 
Thomas—tags if you like, but tags enshrining great principles— 
used to round off a sentence or to summarize a paragraph, 
embellish the style and enrich the content as does a quotation 
from our own poets or an allusion to the classics. But we must 
not expect the same response on the part of non-scholastic readers. 
They will not be thrilled by Bonum est quod omnia appetunt or 
Omne agens agit simile sibi. These are caviare to the general, 
like quotations from Horace in a modern House of Commons. 
In his /ntroduction to Philosophy, M. Maritain has been most 
admirably careful to explain every unfamiliar notion, to translate 
every (to us) familiar phrase. This book has recently been re- 
issued by Messrs. Sheed and Ward in their new Hart series. It 
has already been noted as a useful ‘‘ companion” to the 
seminarist engaged on his Philosophy and it may be confidently 
recommended to those for whom Philosophy is not a professional 
study. . 

The disregard of actual philosophical writings is the second 
difficulty against making contact, and it is a source of embarrass- 
ment to the student of philosophy who tries to follow the trend 
of modern thought. Again, it cannot be expected of a text-book 
in this or any other subject that it should be completely up-to- 
date. Moreover, it is essential that the student should be taught 
to cope with the errors that have become classical—the Kantian 
Criticism, the Hegelian and Fichtean idealism, the fideism and 
traditionalism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
various systems of parallelism. If he knew these thoroughly he 
should be able to criticize intelligently the writers who have 
derived their theories from these infected sources. But, as a 
matter of fact, the student who has finished his course of 
philosophy is often bewildered when he takes up a modern 
English work, not only by the unfamiliarity of the language but 
by the novelty of the ground. These modern philosophers seem 
to have no use for the discussions over which he has spent so much 
time and they concern themselves with ideas of which his text- 
book writers seem to have been blissfully unaware. 


It is precisely to meet this difficulty that Dr. Bandas has 
written his Contemporary Philosophy and T'homistic Principles.’ 


1 ss, 
2Pubd. Bruce, pp. 468. $4.50. 
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In this book the author sets out fully and fairly and, as far as 
possible, in their own words, the teaching of modern non- 
Scholastic writers, chiefly those who write in the English tongue. 


After discussing the relations between Philosophy and Science 
he describes in Chapter III the Idealism of Green, Bradley, 
Caird, Bosanquet and Royce. He follows up with an account of 
the Neo-realism reaction initiated by G. E. Moore of Cambridge 
and, under the inspiration of William James, taken up seriously 
in America by James’ pupil, R. B. Perry. Very meritoriously 
he shows the origins of this doctrine in Hume and Mach, thus 
bringing the student on to familiar ground. Then out of the 
mouths of the neo-realists he refutes Idealism, and afterwards 
shows the cleavage into ‘‘ New” and “ Critical ’’ realism. 
‘¢ The new realists drift in the direction of behaviourism,’’ while 
‘the distinctive teaching of critical realism centres around the 
concept of ‘ datum’ ”’ (which is ‘‘ neither the physical object nor 
a psychological existent; it is an essence or character-complex 
which through perception is taken to be the character of the 
object perceived ’’). In a final section he criticizes realism in the 
light of Thomistic principles. 


The following chapter is devoted to the Bergsonian philosophy 
of ‘‘ becoming,’”’ and the next to the Emergent philosophy of 
Lloyd Morgan, the Gestalt Psychology, the Space-Time theory 
of Alexander, the Holism of Professor Smuts. 


Other subjects treated are the philosophy of Value, the 
philosophy of Religious Experience, and the self-sufficient 
philosophy of Humanism. Thence he passes to the arguments for 
the existence of God and to a discussion of the nature of God. 


The method is always the same. Dr. Bandas allows the 
adversary to speak for himself and then measures him up against 
the principles of St. Thomas. It is illuminating to see how often 
the Angelic Doctor has anticipated the results of modern thought 
and how often a divergence from his principles is a drift from 
sanity. But we cannot be surprised if the Thomistic key is not 
always turned with the same convincingly smooth click. 
Relying as he does on the application of the first principles of 
being, the author sometimes presents a refutation which is indeed 
sound but not obvious. But the book as a whole is vastly 
informative and it should be of the greatest value to lecturers and 
students alike. 

Of entirely different character is Fr. Raymaeker’s Metaphysica 
Generalis.? This consists of two parallel volumes, Doctrinae 
Ezpositio and Historiae Notae. This unusual arrangement is 
well justified and might serve as a model to others. The first 
volume presents the usual scholastic theses, De Ente in communi, 
De Transcendentalibus Entis, De Actu et Potentia, De Qualitate, 
De Relatione, De Causalitate, etc., but not in the strictest 


3 Metaphysica Generalis, auctore L. De Raeymaeker, 2 vols. Imprimerie 


** Nova et Vetera’’ (E. Warny), Louvain. c. 240 pp. each vol. The two 
vols. 50 fr. 
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scholastic form. The fairly full treatment is characterized by 
great clearness and is enriched with really pertinent and valuable 
footnotes. 


The second volume puts the problems in their historical setting 
with a clearness and objectivity as delightful as they are rare. 
Few books are ‘‘ indispensable,’’ but I should be sorry to have to 
dispense with this one as a background to Metaphysics. 


The same author has a smaller volume of general introduction, 
well printed and illustrated but otherwise on the ordinary lines.‘ 
The first section gives a brief outline history of philosophy from 
the earliest times to the present day, and the second an account 
of the Life and Works of St. Thomas and of the history of the 
Thomistic School. There is a long appendix of Neo-Scholastic 
and Non-Scholastic periodicals. 


Three cahiers of the Archives de Philosophie’ are to hand. 
Volume V, Cahier 2, consists of a series of papers on Pedagogic 
Psychology, of which the first is by Fr. de la Vaissiére on 
Co-education. The learned psychologist here attacks Co-educa- 
tion on purely psychological grounds. He quotes the President 
of Bryn Mawr College to the effect that in the next half century 
co-education will be adopted universally despite the fact that 
‘the Roman Catholic Church in the United States is opposed on 
principle to the co-education of the sexes and is impervious to 
argument.’’ He contends that co-education is unfavourable to 
the development of the psychological types natural to men and 
women respectively. 


Professor M. Foucault contributes a discerning and admonitory 
article on the use of psychological measurements in schools, 
indicating how some of them can be readily carried out. 


Dr. Bouyer’s article on the Psychic Hygiene of Puberty will be 
found useful by all who have to do with children at this difficult 
age. 

The volume (VI, 1) on Life and Evolution is chiefly concerned 
with vitalism, but the last paper by P. de Sinéty is of interest 
to the student of evolution. To-day there are definite tendencies 
among scientists towards Spontaneous Generation and Extreme 
Vitalism on the one hand, and towards absolute Mechanism on 
the other. Christian Burdo writes a timely essay in defence of 
Moderate Vitalism with a reminder of the true Thomistic doctrine 
of the relation between body and soul. He concludes with a 
quotation from P. Sertillanges: ‘‘ How can the soul be united 
to the body and move it? Once it has been understood that the 
soul is the form of the body, and that for the body to have a soul 
is the same thing as for the matter of this body to be in act, there 
is no more question about this union than about the union ‘of the 
wax and the shape it takes. And proportionally it is the same 


4L. De Raeymaeker, Introductio generalis ad Philosophiam Thomisticam. 
In.-8, 104 pp. 18 fr. 


5 Beauchesne, 80 fr, each vol. of several cahiers—c. 600 pp. 
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with motion. For if there is a real union of soul and body as of 
potency and act you need no longer ask why this thing, the soul, 
moves that thing, the body, but how the animated body moves 
itself according to its different parts, or how these functions 
achieve solidarity ; and that is quite another question.” 


It would be absurd, in the face of the constant stream of 
literature, to say that Psycho-analysis had passed its prime; but 
it is true to say that there is not the same feverish interest in the 
subject as was shown ten years ago. Nevertheless, it is highly 
important that students of Psychology should be acquainted with 
the principles of this portentous new development. A great deal 
of egregious nonsense has been written about it by those who have 
no first-hand acquaintance with the literature. To get a real 
knowledge of that literature is not only a long and laborious 
process, but also a dangerous and repulsive one. We may then 
be very grateful to Fr. de la Vaissiére for the volume of the 
Archives (V) which he devotes to a thoroughly scientific and quite 
adequate account of Freudianism, which, while being generous 
to ‘“‘ the Master ”? himself and to his contribution to philosophy, 
is justly critical of his errors and of the excesses of many of his 
disciples. ‘‘ En dirigeant Jlattention sur Vimportance des 
tendences inconscientes, sur le determinisme d’ensemble et la 
continuité du psychisme, Freud a rendu & la science un service 
signalé qui lui meritait une gloire trés pure, et cette gloire du 
psychologue restera toujours voilée par le blAme dt a la temérité 
du théoricien qui, sans s’appuyer sur des preuves solides, a donné 
le dynamisme sexuel de homme comme la source de ses 
aspirations les plus hautes et de ses affections les plus chastes.’’ 


Pére H. D. Noble, O.P., has undertaken a series of volumes 
under the general title, La Vie Morale daprés St. Thomas 
d’Aquin. I have before me the second and third volumes of the 
series, Les Passions dans la Vie Morale®: (1) Psychologie de la 
Passion, (2) Moralité de la Passion. It is with the first that the 
philosopher is chiefly concerned, though the student of Ethics 
cannot neglect the second. The author, while setting out the 
nature of passion according to the traditional teaching, does not 
fail to take account of modern theories. He follows the ordinary 
scholastic eleven-fold division of the passions, and shows the 
relation of passion to will. In Chapter X, Le Temperament 
Passionnel, he explains the meaning of a much abused word. 
Temperament is rooted in the physiological disposition of the 
sensitive powers and is reflected in the quality of their acts. 
According to St. Thomas these dispositions are due to heredity, 
age, sex, and experience. The final chapter is devoted to the 
pathology of the passions and the author passes in quick review 
the common psychological aberrations and perversions. 


The article on Passions in the latest volume of La Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique is by the same author. 


Fr. Stebbing,- C.SS.R., has produced a handy little volume 


6 Each vol. c. 300 pp. Lethielleux, Paris. 
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of entitled, An Outline of the History of Philosophy.’ The author 


ul, tells us in a Foreword that it is only meant ‘‘ to supplement the 
ves ordinary class books of Philosophy, where the latter do not 
ms § include any historical section in their series of subjects.”” That 


it will do very well. 


III. MODERN CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 
By THE REv. S. J. GOSLING. 


Whenever literature is the subject of discussion amongst us, 
it is not very long before the debate turns upon the ethics of 
censorship. That is because we Catholics look at life as a moral 
entity. As art is the highest expression of the natural life, 
it must be judged in terms of morality : the logic is irrefragable. 
Yet there are plenty of people, and among them some Catholics, 
who affirm that art has nothing to do with morality; that it 
stands by itself. It is as though a surgeon said that he was 
not concerned with the life of the patient, he was only concerned 
with the technical perfection of a surgical operation. The 
remark would shock us, all the more thoroughly if we happened 
to be awaiting our turn for the operating-table. We could only 
disregard its criminal cynicism if we understood it to mean that 
the speaker was looking to the ultimate good of a greater number 
of sufferers. But, in fact, the analogy does not help us to a 
correct notion of the place of literature in life. Better for us 
to recall Newman’s warning that we can never hope to have 
a truly Christian literature until we have perfected a nation 
of saints to produce it, and even then we should have to close 
for ever the great classics of the ancients, for literature is the 
history of fallen man. Some things we must know, and for one 
reason or another we must be prepared to take the risk of the 
knowledge of good and evil. How far we may be allowed to 
travel that dangerous road is a matter of conscience guided by 
authority ; the distance will vary with the individual. 


All this may seem to be an academic discussion but it has 
a practical value when we come to appraise the work of modern 
Catholic writers, and, more particularly, when we have to decide, 
either for ourselves or for others, the point at which we must 
part company with art in order to retain the companionship 
of faith and morality. At this there will be an immediate outcry 
from those who talk about the sacredness of art, and we shall 
be accused of shackling genius and of imposing laws and 
conditions with which literature, as such, has no concern. Only 
the very young, however, are frightened of ridicule, and every 
man of decent feeling has been called a Philistine so often that 
the name has come to be almost a title of honour. Authors 
_ who write books that are classed under the general title of belles 
me lettres and who aspire to produce literature are not thereby 





7Sands & Co. 2s. 6d. 155 pp. 
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exempted from the observance of the ten commandments or the 
laws that restrict the liberty of the ordinary citizen. When they 
transgress, either in their choice of subject or their treatment of 
it, it is no sufficient excuse to plead that such things are, and 
that they happen thus and thus. That is not art, but photo- 
graphy—as one might say, over-exposed and under-developed. 

I am prompted to these reflections by a glance through the list 
of Catholic books—a very meagre list, due no doubt to seasonal 
slackness—sent to me for notice in these pages. ‘‘ Richard 
Dehan ”? has a new book, Dead Pearls,' all about drunkards, 
thieves, prostitutes, and Chinamen who indulge in what journ- 
alists call ‘‘ nameless orgies.”’ I daresay these people exist; 
but half a dozen chapters gave me as much strong drink and 
villainy as I could assimilate. Memories of The Dop Doctor 
may induce other readers with less queasy stomachs than mine 
to go farther. But I am left wondering what Miss Graves can 
see in those sodden puppets. 


Lady Eleanor Smith’s Ballerina? is not in the same category, 
for it is more than a story; it is a study in abnormal psychology. 
But there are few things that more quickly lose their interest 
and tend to become repetitive than descriptions of abnormal 
psychological states. The author has painted a very notable 
picture in her full-length portrait of the dancer, Varsovina, 
but—and one is constrained to add, fortunately—the artistic 
temperament is comparatively rare, and I should like to see 
Lady Eleanor use her quite remarkable talent for observation 
in depicting more common-place types. At the moment the 
unusual obviously fascinates her, and this personal interest in 
her subject quickens her sympathy and gives her an astonishing 
insight into a character not easily understood and less easily 
explained. The measure of Lady Eleanor Smith’s success is 
marked by the fact that she has made the dancer’s love of her 
art credible to us, so that we almost forgive her ruthless 
destruction of every other noble sentiment, including her maternal 
instincts, because they are sacrificed not to her own egoism but 
on the altar of her art. We almost forgive, but not quite. 


Yet another book on my list makes me inquire, cwi bono? 
A perusal of Mr. Shane Leslie’s Studies in Sublime Failure’ 
prompts the reflection that Mr. Lytton Strachey has much to 
answer for. He started the fashion of preaching sermons from 
the text: ‘‘ Let us now dishonour famous men,’ and attained 
a certain measure of success, due largely to the fact that 
Victorian righteousness has gone out of fashion and the neo- 
Georgians are heartily sick of hearing Cato called The Just. 
But the master was cleverer than the disciple; he did not show 
his hand, as Mr. Leslie does, in the title of his book. I am 
tempted to paraphrase the witticism of a bygone critic: Mr. 
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Leslie’s book recounts many failures and much that was sublime, 
but the unfortunate thing is that the failures were not sublime 
and the sublime did not fail. Lord Curzon certainly failed to 
become Prime Minister of England, but the failure does not 
affect our judgment of the man any more than the fact that 
Lord Rosebery gained a similar ambition and added to it the 
blue riband of the turf encourages us to a deeper admiration 
of him. Lord Rosebery owned a horse that on a certain day 
ran faster than several other horses; Lord Curzon possessed a 
spine that, day in, day out, for forty years, caused him almost 
incessant pain. Both sets of circumstances were equally near 
and equally far from the sublime. There might have been 
something sublime in the picture of a man like Curzon wearing 
such a ‘‘ corset of pain ’’ without flinching, but Mr. Leslie will 
not allow us to fashion such a legend. We must see the tortured 
proconsul snapping at subordinates, intolerably rude to his 
associates. 


But if Curzon’s failure does not merit the epithet sublime, 
still less does Parnell’s: that was sordid. What was there 
sublime about poor Kitty O’Shea? Face to face with Gladstone’s 
puritanism Parnell must have known that he could not afford 
to have two mistresses; he tried to keep them both, and the 
English politician was able to extricate himself from an awkward 
position on the back of the Nonconformist conscience. He might 
even have boldly faced the consequences of his love-affair, denied 
the English Premier’s right to meddle in his private life, and 
challenged him to confine his moralizings to the cause of Ireland. 
But he chose secrecy—and escaped by a rain-pipe. It may have 
seemed more prudent at the time but neither then nor now can 
it be called sublime. 


Into this company Mr. Leslie introduces Newman. Like the 
liturgical bond between Saints Peter and Paul, whenever 
Newman is mentioned there must be a commemoration of 
Manning, and vice versa. It is impossible to write about the 
Second Spring and not take into account the influence that these 
two men had on it. The main lines of their lives were so alike, 
both Protestants, both clergymen and converts, and both ending 
as Cardinals of Holy Church, that the similarity serves to 
intensify the differences in their characters. The debate about 
them will never end for they represent two classes of men, and 
from those two classes all the disputants must be drawn. Mr. 
Leslie has defined them in these terms :— 


“‘ Newman’s real weakness lay in his dependence upon friends. 
It was the weakness of a prophet who craves a school and the 
artist who rests his nerves upon his disciples. Manning had 
learned to work without friends.” 


Among the followers of Manning human friendship seems to 
be suspect, a sign of mental instability; that poets and artists 
have, almost without exception, felt the need of it is to them 
but a proof of the inherent weakness of the artistic temperament. 
But is it, as Mr. Leslie says, a weakness? Is it weakness that 
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makes you, having been vouchsafed a vision, strive with all 
your heart and soul that others shall catch a glimpse of it before 
it vanishes? Weakness, that lays your heart open that others 
may profit by its secrets? Is it weakness that forces tears from 
your eyes because there is no one by to share with you a benison 
from heaven, a sunset over Bala water, night’s jewelled 
firmament, some haunting strain of music? Newman wept on 
several occasions, and Mr. Leslie enumerates some of them. 
The self-sufficient point to their dry-eyed heroes and ask for 
judgment. It were better for us ordinary folk to close the 
discussion by granting that Manning was admirable, Newman 
lovable. The Strachey way, however, is to say that Manning 
was unlovable and harsh, Newman “a wailing scarecrow.”’ 

So it would seem that Mr. Leslie has been guilty of literary 
carelessness ; he cannot justify both the picture and the paradox ; 
if the contents of his book be true the word sublime has no 
place in its title. Failure is due either to man’s own weakness 
or to the circumstances that confine him. The latter kind 
occasionally are sublime, the former seldom so, though we like 
to imagine ourselves the sport of unkind fate and take a wanton 
pleasure in dwelling on the defeats of greater men because they 
seem to excuse our own shortcomings. 


Mr. Shane Leslie is more happily represented by St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory, a record from history and literature. It is a 
scholarly compilation that will delight the heart of the folk-lorist 
and of every Irishman who thrills to the memory of his patron 
saint. The Purgatory of St. Patrick is one of those legends 
comparable with those of Prester John and the Wandering Jew, 
that were part of the very life of medieval Europe, their origins 
lost in antiquity. The archzologist will talk learnedly of Ossian 
and the Druids; the simple pilgrim will thank God and St. 
Patrick for a special dispensation of divine mercy. Both will 
rejoice over Mr. Leslie’s book which has been beautifully 
produced by the publishers. 


Of books by Catholic authors published during the last quarter 
by far the best is The Life of John Redmond,’ by Denis Gwynn. 
For some time one has been wondering to whom would be given 
the task of erecting this monument to the memory of the great 
Irish Leader. The choice could hardly have been bettered. To 
that evergrowing number who, of their own experience, know 
nothing of the political passions and loyalties of the pre-war 
era, this biography will seem curiously impersonal. John 
Redmond, though his name appears on every page, we scarcely 
see. The results of his actions—controlling his by no means 
easily managed followers, coercing by the steady pressure of [ 
his relentless strategy the reluctant Liberal politicians—these | 
we see, but of the man we rarely get a glimpse. But those | 
who remember the days between the fall of Parnell and the 
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outbreak of the European War will be the first to congratulate 
Mr. Gwynn for his masterly and significant reticence. That 
is really how events appeared to us who lived through them: 
John Redmond we never knew, seldom saw and more seldom 
heard. It is not Redmond’s life with which we are concerned 
but his work, and that perhaps has yet to be crowned with 
a happy ending, but the nearer that consummation approaches— 
and surely a happy ending will be found, must be found—the 
greater appears the mental stature of the Irish Leader. He 
took over a party that had been disastrously defeated in the 
very moment that it looked for victory ; he did more, he assumed 
command over the most demoralized wing of that party, and 
by sheer force of character he welded the party into a homo- 
geneous whole that dominated English politics for a generation, 
and he would have led it to final victory but for the foolish 
impatience of his own people, the cynical irresponsibility of 
a bigoted minority, and the crowning catastrophe of the 
European War. His path was never easy. Only an English 
Catholic can appreciate the extreme delicacy of his position 
during the embittered Education Bill debates of the first decade 
of this century. Redmond, a Catholic leading a Catholic party, 
found the Liberal Government prepared to grant Home Rule 
and at the same time making ready to crush our schools. Was 
ever a man more sorely tried between two loyalties? Redmond 
was at Westminster for one thing, to gain Home Rule, and 
then to be gone; but he would not desert the children of the 
thousands of Irish working-men in England whose faith was 
menaced by English Liberalism. Looking back now we cannot 
point to a single occasion on which Redmond faltered. 


Another episode of outstanding interest to us English Catholics 
is the refusal of the army officers to act against Ulster. It 
is an incident of which the British Army and the Tory party 
are both now heartily ashamed and they may well pray, for 
their own sakes, that it will be forgotten. 


‘“‘ As long as it affects working men in England or Nationalist 
peasants in Ireland, there is no measure of military force which 
the Tory party will not readily employ. They denounce all 
violence except their own. They uphold all law except the law 
they choose to break. They always welcome the application 
of force to others. But they themselves are to remain immune. 
They are to select from the Statute Book the laws they will 
obey and the laws they will resist.” 


Those words of Churchill stand, and if ever the time comes 
when English law and order are threatened by a proletariate 
in revolt they will be remembered, and English ‘‘ gentlemen ”’ 
will curse the day that their fathers lent themselves to the 
irresponsible megalomania of Edward Carson and ‘‘ Galloper ”’ 
Smith. Perhaps the most disgraceful part of a disgraceful 
business was the way officers of the high command plotted 
against their nominal masters, the Government in power, and 
did the bidding of the Opposition. Chief among them was that 
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arch-mischief-maker, Sir Henry Wilson. He died by the hand 
of an assassin, a senseless crime; but the hand that stabbed 
Wilson’s good name and tore his reputation to tatters was the 
hand that penned his diaries. 


If we recall those old unhappy far-off days it is but that we 
may pay our tribute to Redmond’s steadiness and loyalty under 
unexampled provocation, and also to point a lesson for to-day. 
Redmond’s work is not yet complete and the blame for the delay 
is not all to one side. Not all English Catholics have been 
friendly to Ireland, but the majority of us have been and we 
have received little credit and no encouragement for our 
advocacy. Irishmen seem to demand that we should forswear 
our allegiance and be disloyal to our own country before they 
will take our hands in amity, and no Irishman that I have 
ever met realizes that England, ever since Home Rule became 
practical politics, has always, on a straight vote, shown a 
majority in favour of justice to Ireland. In the difficult days 
before us that fact should be given due weight and so it may 
have a sobering effect on the hot-heads on both sides. Mr. 
Gwynn’s book comes at an appropriate moment and we hope 
that it will be widely read. 


Like Mr. Leslie, Mr. Gwynn is twice represented on my list. 
His Pius XI® is one of a series entitled ‘‘ Makers of the Modern 
Age,’”’ and no one will deny the right of the present Holy Father 
to a place among them. On a December day, nearly three years 
ago, I stood on tip-toe in a dense crowd and caught a fleeting 
glance of a car that was speeding the King of Italy from his 
first official visit to what Sydney Smith, a century ago, called, 
in his Protestant arrogance, ‘‘ the wax-work Court of Rome.” 
The very next day I stood with others in the Pope’s study, and 
one who spoke for us congratulated the Holy Father on the 
historic happening. The smile with which he was greeting his 
sons from overseas died on his face and a serious look came 
to his keen eyes. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it is not finished yet. 
You must still go on praying.’’ The answer revealed the man. 
While others were still cheering he had moved on, wasting no 
time in a passing triumph. It is not finished yet! No, nor 
ever will be. But in the course of that hundred years since 
Sydney Smith wrote, it is the dynasties and powers that stood 
over against God’s Vicar that have melted away, and not “ the 
wax-work Pope and his wax-work Court.” 


Mr. Thomas Rohan is known to collectors of old furniture 
and old glass not only as a ‘‘ dealer with a soul ’”’ but as one 
who can write charmingly on his work which is also his hobby, 
if that rather ugly word may be used to add the note of devotion 
to the prosaic idea of a business. In Billy Ditt' he has told 
the romance of a Chippendale chair. I cannot make up my 
mind whether Mr. Rohan is wise in choosing this form for 
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sharing his secrets with us; a priori, I should say that the novel 
is an unsuitable medium for awakening artistic appreciation of 
things as opposed to ideas. But having read the book I am 
not so certain. Its quiet old-fashioned, unhurried prose does 
create an atmosphere appropriate to the contemplation of 
beautiful handicraft. 


Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne can, when they will, 
produce delightful examples of the publisher’s art. One such 
is St. Patrick’s Purgatory noticed above; another is The Log 
of a Dream-Ship*—a fairy tale for children, old and young, by 
Dorothy Mills. 


8 Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 3s. 












MORAL CASES 


CONFESSIONAL JURISDICTION OF ORTHODOX PRIESTS. 


It is well understood that the priests belonging to separated 
Eastern Churches, inasmuch as they are validly ordained, 
administer valid Sacraments. In those Sacraments for which no 
jurisdiction is required this can be readily perceived, but it is 
difficult to understand how their absolutions can be valid since, 
being separated from the unity of the Church, they appear to 
lack the necessary jurisdiction. 

Pr. OG. 
REPLY. 

The principle underlying this question is unassailable, namely : 
‘‘ Praeter potestatem ordinis, ad validam peccatorum absolu- 
tionem requiritur in ministro potestas jurisdictionis, sive 
ordinaria sive delegata, in poenitentem.’’ This rule of Canon 
872 is much more than an ecclesiastical law; it is founded on the 
nature of the Sacrament of Penance which was instituted by 
Christ in a judicial form. ‘‘ Quoniam igitur natura et ratio 
judicii illud exposcit ut sententia in subditos dumtaxat feratur, 
persuasum semper in Ecclesia Dei fuit, et verissimum esse 
synodus haec confirmat nullius momenti eam esse debere, quam 
sacerdos in eum profert, in quem ordinariam aut subdelegatam 
non habet jurisdictionem ’”’ (Conc. Trent, Sess. XIV, c. vii). 
Therefore, if the absolutions in question are valid, and the whole 
trend of this reply will be to show that they are, their validity 
is due to the fact that the absolving priest enjoys jurisdiction 
granted to him, in some way or other, by the One Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church. It is granted, to take one well-known 
instance, ‘‘in periculo mortis’’ to every priest; any priest 
validly absolves from all sins and censures in the hour of death, 
not because absolution is valid without jurisdiction in such cases, 
but because the Church expressly concedes the faculty to those 
priests who may not habitually possess it. Further, it has 
appeared to many that, outside the danger of death, these abso- 
lutions are valid, because jurisdiction is supplied by the Church 
on the ordinary title of ‘‘ common error ’”’ (Canon 209). On this 
hypothesis the Eastern schismatic priest does not habitually 
enjoy jurisdiction. He possesses it merely ‘‘ per modum actus ”’ 
on the occasion of giving absolution, provided that the rather 
intricate conditions for invoking the title of ‘‘ common error ”’ 
are present in each case. Against this view, which is simple and 
easy to understand, it must be pointed out, I think, that the title 
of ‘‘ common error ”’ is a familiar notion in Western Canon Law, 
but we cannot conclude straightway that the title has an equal 
validity in Oriental Canon Law. On the contrary, the first 
Canon of the .Codex Juris expressly excludes the Oriental 
Church from the provisions of the Code ‘ nisi de iis agatur, quae 
ex ipsa rei natura etiam — (Ecelesiam) afficiunt.’’ 
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Probably this title is as valid in the East as in the West. 
Probably, too, the terms of the first Canon of the Code allow us 
to conclude that this portion of Western Canon Law applies also 
to the East. Even granted that the validity of this title is 
beyond dispute amongst Oriental Christians, the most it offers is 
a ‘ supplied ”’ jurisdiction granted, for grave reasons affecting 
the common good, to each individual priestly absolution, whenever 
the requisite canonical conditions are present. 


May we say more than this? May the proposition be defended 
that the schismatic Oriental Churches possess true habitual 
jurisdiction, and that there is, consequently, no need to invoke 
any fortuitous title of supplied jurisdiction, whether in the hour 
of death or in “common error’’? Many theologians and 
canonists in the past have been distinctly adverse to any admission 
of this kind, but the view which predominates nowadays is in 
favour of upholding the proposition as just stated. One way of 
proving its truth is by showing that the priests of the schismatic 
Oriental Churches are not really excommunicated, since they are 
not guilty of formal heresy or schism, nor have they sufficient 
knowledge for incurring censures even if they are formally guilty. 
This method of demonstration involves us in all the tortuous 
paths of the treatise on Censures, and there is, in addition, the 
radical objection that we have no right to assume that our laws 
concerning censures are to be applied to Oriental Christians. 
(Cf. Echos d’Orient, 1927, pp. 385-390). A far better line of 
argument is to hold, with recent writers, that Oriental schismatic 
priests enjoy jurisdiction for absolving from sins, because the 
Church, for the gravest reasons affecting the salvation of souls, 
has not withdrawn the necessary jurisdiction from them. This 
seems rather a sweeping statement, at first sight, but it is 
strongly supported by two arguments which, though indirect, 
have nevertheless very great force. 


The first is drawn from the universal practice observed in 
reconciling Oriental schismatics to the Church. The common 
rule, very familiar to us in. reconciling non-Catholics, requires a 
general confession from the newly reconciled person, the reason 
being that every post-baptismal sin must be absolved by direct 
absolution. Now, it is not the practice of the Church to demand 
a general confession from these schismatics when they are 
reconciled, the inference being that their previous confessions are 
valid. The second argument is concerned with the Oriental 
practice of priests administering the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
immediately after Baptism. The Church never re-confirms 
converts from schismatic bodies who have already been confirmed 
in infancy. There is required, indeed, a special act of the 
sovereign Pontiff to enable a simple priest to act as the 
extraordinary minister of this Sacrament; or, at least, it is 
essential that the powers used by Oriental priests from time 
immemorial have not been expressly withdrawn. The point is 
elucidated in a Rescript from the Holy Office, July 5th, 1853: 
‘Non expedire quod confirmati a sacerdotibus schismaticis denuo 
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liniantur post reditum ad unitatem; et ad mentem: La mente é 
che nei casi particolari s’informi il Vescovo del luogo preciso ove 
i convertiti furono cresimati. Che se fosse in Bulgaria od in 
Cipro ...o in altro luogo ove espressamente sia revocata tal 
facolta, debba riconfermarli absolute. Se in Valachia .. . o in 
altri luoghi in cui non fu espressamente rivocata, acquiescat 
(Gasparri, Fontes, IV, n. 924).”? Thus, the Church considers 
schismatical confirmation by a simple priest to be valid in those 
places where his powers have not been withdrawn. The argu- 
ment is that if the Church has not withdrawn from schismatical 
priests their power to confirm, it follows that their power to 
grant absolution has not been withdrawn either; for the latter is 
i for souls than the former (Ami du Clergé, 1927, 
p. " 

Hence the answer to the question: whence do schismatical 
priests draw their jurisdiction, is that they receive it from the 
Church, through their Bishops and Patriarchs, exactly as they 
did before the Schism. The Church has not wished to deprive 
them of jurisdiction, for the greater good of souls, and one can 
discover no act on the part of the authority of the Church which 
can be interpreted as a deprivation of those powers. There is no 
real objection to this doctrine in the fact that Catholics are 
forbidden to receive absolution from schismatical priests; it is 
forbidden because it is an act of communicatio in sacris with 
schismatics, not because the absolution would be invalid. 


To sum up what has been said. It seems better to hold 
that Oriental schismatics retain their jurisdiction, because the 
Church has never expressly withdrawn it, rather than to rely 
on a title of ‘‘ common error.’’ This is the conclusion of so well 
known an authority as Maroto: ‘‘ Tandem, certum est. uti jam ab 
antiquo in S. Officio receptum fuit, quod schismatici Orientales, 
qui pariter ut scimus non ex uno tantum capite haeretici sunt et 
quidem notorii, retinent veram jurisdictionem ita ut valide 
sacerdotes a competentibus superioribus approbati, absolvant, 
valide parochi et Ordinarii adsistant matrimoniis et ita porro. 
Haec, si subtiliores explicationes quae necessariae certe non 
videntur, excludamus, suadent non jure divino, sed humano a 
quo in quibusdam casibus propter bonum publicum prudenter 
dispensentur, haereticos et schismaticos etiam notorios, jurisi- 
dictionem sive delegatam sive etiam ordinariam retinere et 
exercere posse ’’ (Institutiones Juris Canonici, I, §576, p. 671). 
In addition to the references given Cf. Jrénikon, 1928, p. 142; 
Souarn: Memento de Théologie Morale, ed. 1907, p. 134; 
Nederlandsche Katholicke Stemmen, 1927, p. 354, analysed in 
Jus Pontificium, 1929, p. 232. 
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CHURCHING A NON-CATHOLIC. 


After baptizing a child of a mixed marriage the priest is 
asked by the non-Catholic mother whether she can be churched. 
If the priest refuses, the baptismal party will adjourn to the 
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neighbouring Protestant Church. Is it lawful, in these circum- 
stances, for the priest to give her the Benedictio post partum? 
' J. R. 


REPLY. 

The older authors, as for example Lacroix, Lib. III, pars. 3, 
n. 995, taught that it was unlawful, for reasons of a general 
character connected with ‘‘communicatio in sacris’”’ and 
because excommunicated persons are to be denied these benefits 
of the Church. We cannot rely on the older authors, in solving 
a question of this kind, for they were interpreting the law of 
that period and, moreover, could not be expected to take into 
account the delicate problems arising out of Mixed Marriages 
in a country like England in modern times. The modern 
manuals do not usually deal explicitly with the point raised : 
they merely mention, under the subject of Churching, the 
directions of the Ritual and of the Congregation of Rites 
gathered from the copious Index of the Decreta Authentica, 
which does not happen to include this question. Priimmer states 
definitely that the blessing is to be refused.! 


Canon 1149 gives a general principle from which a solution 
may be obtained: ‘‘ Benedictiones, imprimis impertiendae 
catholicis, dari quoque possunt catechumenis, imo, nisi obstet 
Ecclesiae prohibitio, etiam acatholicis ad obtinendum fidei lumen 
vel, una cum illo, corporis sanitatem.’’ The ‘‘ Benedictiones ”’ 
of this canon include the reception of public sacramentals, such 
as ‘“‘ashes” ‘‘ candles”? ‘‘ palms,’ but this ruling of the 
Congregation of Rites mentions only catechumens and not non- 
Catholics in general. A writer in the American Ecclesiastical 
Review, January, 1931, page 39, argues that it is unlawful to 
give Blessings and Sacramentals to non-Catholics, in the course 
of a public function. He relies on an Instruction of the Holy 
Office, as far back as June 22nd, 1859,3 which states ‘ Illicitum 
est ergo in sacris functionibus hereticos in chorum invitare.. . 
sacros cineres, candelas et palmas benedictas aliaque id genus 
externi cultus.”’ A reviewer in Jus Pontificium,’ from which 
I have drawn my knowledge of the article in the Review, 
dissents from this conclusion: the argument turns on the 
interpretation of Can. 6 which is admittedly one of the most 
difficult canons to understand properly. Vermeersch-Creusen, 
in explaining Can. 1149, makes no distinction between public 
and private reception : non-Catholics may receive blessings, etc., 
‘“‘quatenus natura rei vel prohibitione speciali non exclu- 
dantur.’*® From the Code itself we learn that, in addition to 
the prohibition ‘“‘ non nisi legitime conjugatis ’’ of the English 


1 Theol. Moralis, III, $149 (a). 
2$.C.R., March 8th, 19109. 

3 Gasparri Fontes, IV, 952. 
41931, p. 237. 

5 Epitome, II, $467. 
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Ordo, ‘‘ nisi obstet Ecclesiae prohibitio ” of Can. 1149 certainly 
excludes from sacramentals excommunicati vitandi, and tolerati 
who are under a condemnatory or declaratory sentence ;* those 
under a personal interdict ;’ Catholics who have contracted a 
Mixed Marriage without a dispensation,’ and those who are 
deprived owing to a poena vindicativa.® The excellent lady in 
our case does not fall, presumably, under any of these categories. 


The solution I propose is to accept the distinction between 
‘public ’’ and ‘“‘ private ’’ reception of Blessings and Sacra- 
mentals, not precisely for any canonical reason, but because 
there is some danger of scandal, if it is publicly known that 
the privileges of the Church may be shared by Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. If the Blessing after childbirth is to be 
granted to a non-Catholic, it must be done remoto scandalo. 
Usually it takes place when few people are in the Church, and 
to those who happen to be present in the baptismal party it 
can ‘be explained that the blessing is being given, amongst 
other reasons, to obtain the light of faith for the non-Catholic : 
‘“‘ut post hanc vitam, eiusdem Beatae Mariae meritis et 
intercessione, ad aeternae beatitudinis gaudia cum prole sua 
pervenire mereatur.’’ The request for the Blessing seems an 
excellent opportunity of asking why, if the blessings of the 
Church are required, the woman does not become a Catholic. 
If the possibility of scandal is removed, which is required by 
divine law, we are left with the laws of the Church; the blessing 
must, of course, be refused in those dioceses where an episcopal 
ruling on the point exists. But, if there is no such prohibition, 
the priest may exercise prudence and discretion, and grant the 
request or refuse it, as he judges to be expedient. In some 
cases it might conceivably do more good, and perhaps hasten 
conversion, if the blessing is refused; in other cases a refusal 
would do more harm than good. It seems reasonable that, other 
things being equal, the blessing after childbirth should not be 
refused to a mother at the altar where she received the grace 
of the Sacrament of Marriage, a far more sacred rite. There 
is really nothing in the blessing itself which requires in the 
recipient an explicit profession of the Catholic faith, and, 
therefore, the non-Catholic is not to be excluded owing to the 
nature of the rite, ‘‘ natura rei’’ as Vermeersch-Creusen puts 
it. It is necessary, in addition to removing scandal, to safeguard 
the possibility of superstition. In particular, it is well to 
remove any idea in the person’s mind that Churching is meant 
to be a public certificate that the child was born in lawful 
wedlock ; well to remove also the repellent notion that the rite 
is a purification from the uncleanness of childbirth. It is 


lamentable how widely spread this idea is, and not only amongst 
non-Catholics. 


6 Can. 2260, $1. 
7 Can. 2275.2. 

8 Can. 2375. 

9 Can. 2291, 6. 
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A solution in favour of conceding the blessing is given in 
the American Ecclesiastical Review, 1892, VII, p. 146. It is 
also argued at great length, though with some digressions, by 
Canon Lalor in Pastoralia, Vol. I, 1891, 1892 passim, in 
opposition to the stricter view sustained by some anonymous 
contributors to this most informative little journal. With the 
reservations mentioned, I think that the blessing could properly 
be given in the instance mentioned by our correspondent. Let 
her receive a blessing from the Lord and mercy from God her 
Saviour, for such is the generation of those who seek Him. 

KE. J. M. 


THE MINISTER OF HOLY ORDERS. 


What explanations are offered concerning the Bull of Boniface 
IX which granted to an Abbot the power of ordaining priests 
within the Monastery? 

P. B, 


REPLY. 


The theoretical aspect of the question was discussed by 
medieval canonists and theologians, and it is intimately 
connected with the controversy amongst biblical scholars con- 
cerning the hierarchy of the early Church. The weight of 
argument and authority, in this discussion, has always been 
heavily on the side of the theological view which requires 
episcopal consecration for the valid conferring of the diaconate 
and priesthood, a view which is strongly supported by Can. 7 
of Sess. XXIII of the Council of Trent: ‘“ Si quis dixerit, 
episcopos non esse presbyteris superiores, vel non _ habere 
potestatem confirmandi et ordinandi; vel eam quam habent 
illis esse cum presbyteris communem....A.8S.’” It is 
admitted, of course, by all that the minor orders and the sub- 
diaconate can be validly conferred by a priest provided he is 
delegated by the Holy See." With regard to the diaconate, 
there exists a Bull of Innocent VIII, 19th April, 1489, conferring 
on the Cistercian General and his successors the power to ordain 
deacons, and some other examples of this faculty are quoted.” 
Doubts exist whether this Bull of Innocent VIII is authentic 
and an excellent summary of the controversy may be seen in 
L’Ami du Clergé, 1928, p. 370. 

In 1924 the text of a Bull of Boniface IX was discovered in 
the Vatican Archives® by the Abbot General of the Canons 
Regular of the Lateran, and published in the Scuola Cattolica 
of March of the same year. This Bull is certainly authentic 
and renders the Bull of Innocent VIII of quite secondary 
importance, for Boniface IX granted the faculty of ordaining 


10 Denzinger, 967. 
11 Gasparri De Ordinatione, n. 781. 
12 Cf. Tixeront, L’Ordre, p. 1092. 

13 Reg. Lat., 81, fol. 264. 
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priests to the Abbot of the Augustinian Canons of St. Osithe 
in the diocese of London.“ The text of this Bull, February 
Ist, 1400, has been reprinted in various periodicals.» The 
essential portion is as follows: ‘‘ Hinc est quod nos ipsorum 
Abbatis et Conventus in hac parte supplicationibus inclinati 
ut idem abbas et successores sui in perpetuum abbates eiusdem 
monasterii pro tempore existentes omnibus et singulis canonicis 
praesentibus et futuris professis eiusdem monasterii omnes 
minores necnon subdiaconatus diaconatus et presbyteratus 
ordines statutis a jure temporibus conferre libere et licite 
valeant et quod Canonici sic per dictos abbates promoti in sic 
susceptis ordinibus licite et libere ministrare possint, quibus- 
cunque contrariis, etc. . . . nequaquam obstantibus, eisdem Abbati 
et successoribus suis ac eorum Canonicis auctoritate apostolica 
tenore praesentium indulgemus.’’ Tliree years later, February 
6th, 1403, Boniface IX recalled this Bull at the instance of 
the Bishop of London who rightly claimed that his jurisdiction 
was ‘thereby damaged: ‘ Litteras et indulta huiusmodi 
auctoritate apostolica ex certa scientia tenore presentium 
cassamus et irritamus ac nullius esse valoris vel momenti.’’ 


There is clearly abundant material in this Bull and its 
retractation to exercise the minds of canonists and theologians 
for quite a long time. The discoverer of the document, the Right 
Rev. Abbot P. Fofi, thinks that the concession supports the 
theory that a priest, by virtue of his priestly ordination, possesses 
the radical capacity to ordain other priests. To do so validly he 
needs pontifical delegation. One could, I suppose, cite, in 
support of this view, the fact that priests impose hands at 
every ordination, but the weight of theological authority is 
against such a solution. We may adopt, with regard to the 
present Bull, the judgment of Pesch on the Bull of Innocent 
VIII: ‘“ Genuinitate concessionis supposita, estne quaestio 
dogmatica, de qua hic agitur, soluta? Non videtur; nam 
unum factum pontificium non facit legem neque dogma. 
Potuit pontifex opinionem sequi, quae a multis doctoribus 
defendebatur, non eo ipso definiens hanc opinionem. Cum enim 
in tota historia ecclesiastica nullum alipd simile exemplum 
occurrat, videtur ecclesia sentire se non posse talem facultatem 
concedere; nam si qua in re pontifices censebant se habere 
potestatem concedendi similia privilegia, seapissime ea usi sunt 
et utuntur.’’* Is there any method of explanation which will 
leave intact the common theological doctrine, and at the same 
time prevent one from roundly saying that Boniface VIII 
exceeded his powers? For, although the infallibility of the 
Pope is not implicated, it is better, if possible, to avoid the 


14 Butler gives a notice of St. Osithe Virgin and Martyr under October 7th. 
She was beheaded about the year 870 and her relics were brought to Chich or 
Chick in Essex, near Colchester, where an Abbey of Regular Canons was built 
under her invocation. 

15 E.g., Periodica, 1924, page 18; L’Ami du Clergé, 1926, page 460. 

16 De Sacramento Ordinis, Prop. LII,n.668; Cf. also Gasparri, 04. cit., n. 708. 
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conclusion that the Pope erred in exercising, in so solemn a 
manner, his jurisdiction. One way is to suppose that the Abbot 
in question possessed episcopal consecration, a pure hypothesis 
which is not supported by the text of the Bull, which grants 
the same power to his successors. Another solution, and one 
which commends itself as the best, is to see in the concession 
a complete and total exemption from the jurisdiction of the local 
Ordinary, in the sense that the Abbot could secure the ordination 
of his subjects by any bishop whatever, without reference to 
the Bishop of London and without seeking his permission.” 
This solution is, perhaps, supported by the fact that the Bishop, 
in protesting to the Pope, did so on the score of damage to 
his own jurisdiction. 


Whatever the solution, the question is extremely important 
and interesting and no completely satisfactory explanation 
exists. It has beeen pointed out that Canon 951 leaves the 
question more or less open: ‘‘ Sacrae Ordinationis minister 
ordinarius est Episcopus consecratus; extraordinarius, qui, 
licet charactere episcopali careat, a jure vel a Sede Apostolica 
per peculiare indultum potestatem acceperit aliquos ordines 
conferendi.’’® If the view suggested by the discoverer of the 
document is correct, it would offer a useful method of ordaining 
priests during times of persecution when a Bishop is not easily 
available. But, bearing in mind the constant theological 
tradition, it is hard to conceive this view ever obtaining the 
official sanction of the Church. 

E. J. M. 


7 Cance:. Le Code de Droit Canonique, II, p. 373, quoting de la Bellacasa, 
S.J., & Hugon, O.P.; Vacant, Dict. Theol., XI, col. 1386. 


18 Cf. Jus Pontificium, 1929, page 162. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


REVENUE FROM MINES OR QUARRIES, 


Several Ordinaries in Italy have asked the S.C. of the Council 
to define the powers of a beneficiary over the stone and other 
subsoil products of his benefice. The solution, given as far back 
as December 12th, 1931, was published in a recent number of 
the Acta, and is here summarized. 


Ancient Roman law permitted a man who had the usufruct 
of property to claim a mine worked or opened on the same 
property. Modern laws merely refuse him authority to start 
a new mine. Identical rights are sometimes ascribed to a 
beneficiary, and are vouched for, apparently, by the legal 
maxims: clericus in beneficio usufructuario comparatur— 
beneficiarius censetur fructuarius in vita et usuarius in morte. 


But there is an important difference. The beneficiary freely 
disposes only of such product of his benefice as is required for 
his own sustenance : he is under an obligation to spend whatever 
is over on the poor or on pious causes. The distinction is 
therefore implicit in canon 1473, and canon 1476 considers the 
beneficiary as a mere administrator. After quoting Castillo, 
de usufructu, cap. 79, n. 8, to discriminate between the status 
of a beneficiary and that of the usufructuary, the S.C. further 
illustrates the exceptional position of mines, quarries, archzo- 
logical finds, etc., from Voet, ad Pandectas, lib. VII, tit. I, and 
Aichner, Compendium iuris eccles., §232, n. 1. 


Moreover, a clear ruling has been given in previous legislation. 
On March 6th, 1868, the S.C. of Bishops and Regulars decreed 
that money paid by a railway company for stone, quarried along 
a hillside within the benefice of a certain Canon Penitentiary, 
should be added to the capital value of the benefice, after 
deducting a suitable sum for the expenses involved and the loss 
of agricultural produce. Similarly, the Bishop of Hildesheim 
received a response from the S.C. of the Council on July 27th, 
1908, that the profits from the sale of salt, mined in ground 
which formed part of a benefice, belonged to the benefice itself 
and must be invested to swell the capital fund. 


The decree concludes by framing its decision in the following 
terms : 


An, et quanam mensura, proventus fodinarum beneficialium 
pertineant ad dotem beneficii vel ad beneficiarium, in casu. 

R. Proventus fodinarum beneficialium pertinere ad dotem 
beneficii, detracta congrua summa pro expensis factis et pro 
amissione fructuum naturalium (A.A.8., XXIV, p. 147). 
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THB CONDUCT OF MATRIMONIAL CASES. 


On February 27th of this year, the Cardinals who compose 
the Sacred Congregation for the Discipline of the Sacraments 
met to consider the replies of the Catholic Episcopate so far 
received, bearing on the treatment of matrimonial cases in 
ecclesiastical tribunals. As a sequel, the ‘‘ peculiar importance 
of this matter ’”’ has led the S.C. to issue a Letter addressed 
to local Ordinaries, under the date July 1st, 1932. 


I. In January, each year, Bishops and other local Ordinaries 
are called upon to forward a report to the Sacred Congregation, 
either directly or through the Nuncio or Apostolic Delegate, 
in which the following details for the previous year, beginning 
with the year 1933, must be given : 


(1) the names of the officialis, judges, defensor vinculi, 
actuarius and advocati, assigned to each tribunal for the 
conduct and settlement of matrimonial cases—the academic 
distinctions of each must also be cited, or at least assurances 
given of their prudence and canonical ability— 


(2) the deposit demanded of the parties, and the fees and 
expenses ordinarily charged for each case, not excepting the 
honoraria of advocates and of such experts as a particular case 
may require; further, what provision was made for free 
representation of the poor, in accordance with canons 1908-1916 ; 


(3) the number of matrimonial cases introduced, pending or 
already decided, whether in the first or in the second instance, 
indicating in each case: (a) day, month and year of introduction 
or resolution, both in the first and in the second instance; 
(b) ground of nullity; (c) authority of the court; (d) issue in 
favour of, or opposed to, nullity, both in first and in second 
instance, and, moreover, if the result is in favour of the 
petitioner, the ground—out of several possibly alleged—on which 
the sentence was passed ; (e) how the defensor vinculi discharged 
his task, and whether both or either of the parties had the 
assistance of an advocate or attorney ; 


(4) the number of similar petitions rejected at the outset as 
devoid of solid basis. 


II. To extend the information received for the years 1928 and 
1929, Ordinaries are assured that the S.C. will welcome any 
reports for years 1930-1932 complete with the details asked for 
under the last heading (1), (2), (3) (a)—(c), and (4), to be 
transmitted within the first three months of 1933. 


III. Where, however, the small extent of the diocese, or 
especially a dearth of priests, prevents any Ordinary from 
setting up a tribunal capable of fulfilling its office adequately, 
as the gravity of matrimonial cases and the reverence due to 
a great Sacrament demand, the Bishop should not hesitate to 
relieve his own conscience by placing his difficulties before the 
Sacred Congregation. A temporary or permanent remedy can 
then be found ‘by the S.C., and the curia of another diocese 
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in the same region or province, more suitably equipped with 
trained officials, will be invested with the requisite powers as 
a competent tribunal. 


IV. A _ suffragan or metropolitan curia, which has _ been 
nominated as a court of appeal and approved by the Holy See, 
in accordance with canon 1594, §3, may seek similar relief if 
it cannot cope with more than cases of first instance. It 
should choose another court of appeal—a metropolitan court, if 
available—which, provided it is properly equipped, will receive 
the approval of the Holy See, there remaining always the right 
to appeal to the Sacred Roman Rota (canon 1599). 


V. A special Commission of consultors will be appointed 
within the Sacred Congregation to go through episcopal reports, 
and to devise and suggest opportune remedies. The Commission 
will have powers of inspection through Apostolic Visitators sent 
to conduct enquiries on the spot and to bring back reports as 
to the efficiency of local tribunals. 


VI. The moderation and reasonableness of these prescriptions 
will be clear to all who consider the serious import of matrimonial] 
cases. They not only require the most scrupulous and competent 
handling, but must be carried through within the time laid down 
by canon 1630, since justice frequently demands prompt action 
to put an end to abnormal situations in families, to solve 
questions of inheritance, to pacify consciences and help in the 
saving of souls (A.A.S., XXIV, p. 272). 


ST. GABRIEL OF THE SORROWFUL VIRGIN. 


Seminarists and Catholic youth have received a new model, 
proposed for their imitation by the Holy Father himself, in a 
decree extending to the universal Church the feast of St. Gabriel 
of the Sorrowful Virgin: ut iuventuti in Seminariorum et 
Collegiorum septis excultae, necnon wniversae_ christianae 
iuventae novum exemplar ad imitandum efficacius proponatur. 
The choice is opportune, since neither the canonization nor, 
for that matter, the death of the young Passionist is far 
off or forgotten. The approved Mass and Office are printed 
with the new decree. The feast is fixed for February 27th, 


but its insertion in the universal calendar is expressly postponed 
till 1934 (A.A.S., XXIV, p. 275). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Father lgnatius of Llanthony. By Donald Attwater. (Cassell & 
Co., Ltd. pp. 248. 7s. 6d.) 


If it be true that Father Ignatius of Llanthony was more 
widely-known in the England of his day than either Father 
Tom Burke or Father Bernard Vaughan, it is certainly remark- 
able how little he is known now. At least his eccentricities 
should have kept his memory green An Anglican deacon, who 
as a schoolboy took no part in athletics and was obsessed by 
a fear of final reprobation, believes that he has a vocation to the 
monastic life and in his twenty-seventh year founds a monastery 
at Norwich without money, without authority, and without a 
very precise knowledge of the Benedictine code on which he 
bases his Rule. After six precarious years the foundation is 
transferred to Llanthony in Brecknockshire, and there from 1870 
to 1908 Ignatius rules a handful of monks (and from 1881 a 
separate house of nuns) in a manner entirely without parallel 
in the history of monasticism. 


Ignatius possessed scarcely one of the qualities necessary for 
his self-appointed task. He had no experience of monastic life ; 
he had no tradition as a background; he had no well-informed 
adviser to act as a brake. He undoubtedly had the gift of real 
eloquence (Gladstone considered him one of the finest orators 
of his day) and he was possessed of rare personal magnetism : 
the display of these qualities on preaching-tours throughout 
England, Wales, and even the United States, carried much- 
impressed audiences off their feet and much-needed funds back 
to Llanthony. But the dual réle of bread-winner and ruler was 
too much: discipline waned at the monastery during the 
successful tours of the Superior. It came as no great surprise 
when the history of Llanthony closed with its founder’s death. 


The subject-matter of his sermons and lectures was simply 
extraordinary, even when compared with similar Revivalist 
outpourings. His teaching on Grace and Justification embraced 
most of the errors to be found condemned in Denzinger- 
Bannwart; his moral exhortations revealed him as a thorough- 
going Manichean on the questions of liquor, tobacco, and the 
stage. Views and convictions of this sort may sometimes hold 
an audience, but never a community. And yet, many of his 
monks loved him, so great was his personal attraction. 


Mr. Attwater has done well in laying emphasis on the 
redeeming features. To avoid a caricature needed care. To 
give an entirely favourable picture was impossible. Holding 
the balance well, Mr. Attwater compels his readers to extend 
sympathy and goodwill towards his subject and to lay down the 
memoir with regret that Father Ignatius never gave submission 
347 
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to the one authority that could have provided the fitting field 
for his enthusiasm and the fitting brake for his extravagance, for 
surely there was good stuff in the man who, despite hoots and/ 
jeers and indignities, despite spittle and mud and rotten eggs, 
continued to wear in public the habit of a monk. 

BERNARD PATTEN. 


The Quest of Solitude. By Peter F. Anson. (J. M. Dent & Sons, | 
Ltd. pp. xviii, 277. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Anson has conceived an original book, describing for the 
general reader the history and mode of life of Christian solitaries 
and solitudes from St. John the Baptist to Charles de Foucauld. 
It is very interesting and readable and has the added charm 
of twenty-seven line-drawings of famous hermitages sketched by 
the author in the very individual manner familiar to readers 
of The Universe. 


The first chapter deals with Eastern solitaries, and the second 
with Western hermits prior to St. Benedict. The five following 
chapters are devoted to Benedictine, Camaldolese, Carthusian, | 
Carmelite, Franciscan and Dominican solitaries. The eighth 
chapter treats of four less important groups of solitaries; the 
ninth of English medieval solitaries, and the tenth of modern 
solitaries. Each chapter concludes with a most useful and 
up-to-date bibliography, and at the end of the book there is a 
good general bibliography and a complete index. An anonymous 
‘*‘ solitary ’? has contributed a splendid introduction, telling the 
truth vigorously, yet brightly, about the inner meaning of the 
Catholic quest of solitude. It is no holiday rest in a country 
cottage or at a Cornish cove, but an unresting, lifelong 
discovering of God, carried out, much of it, in a Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

J. CARTMELL. 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be resumed next month. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 








